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eerft “ Gems of. 
Voices Strauss!” 
Seletls There is 

- no mistake about Buy Tt 


the remark- CLARKE’S able char- 
acter of this MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. From 

NEW 
and eliciting high commendations 

M ETHOD well qualfied 
Musical writers for the papers say :— 
“Likely to become FOR as popular as Rich- 
ardson’s.""—‘The very book !"—‘t Among notices, 
every article has REED justly placed it 


far above any similar book.”’—“ Attracts and allures 


ORGAN S. * Overflowing 
with pure melodies.” 
Price $2.50. For sale everywhere. 


sparkling| Oliver Ditson & Co., | “}fisical 
ubies” ston. Treasure { ‘ig 


|the first it has taken the lead, 
| Selling largely, 
from those 


to judge. 


the pupil.”"— 


vy 





For c. HW. Dison & Co., | | All 
Sab. Sch'ls. | 711 Broadway, N. Y. Try It! ! 
HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 


Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—‘t The AMERICAN BiBLioPo.tst, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—N. Y¥. Tribune. 

Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N.Y. 





LOWER THAN EVER!! 
ONLY 85.00 


FOR A 


FINE SILK HAT, 


Sold Elsewhere for $7.00. 
Call and Examine. 


SMITH, 
Hatter, 
87 Fulton Street, New York. 


SELLING OUT! 
ENGLISH, AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Exchanged for Gold, Greenbacks, Bank and 
Gas Stocks, Railroad and other Bonds, 
and Real Estate. 

Call and See them. 
A. LLOYD, 


729 Broapway, 





: a a 
A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 








G2 Uncunrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
poe ase Warrants, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 
an Old. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
&c., made upon all points 


CoBoctions , J 
NOTES, \ 
and a for ponenpily. 
CoRRESPONDEYTS of this house, Ly A 
upon bene their bi ess attended to with aelity 
@nd despatch. 


YORK CORRESPCNDENTS:: HENRY CLEWS 
KOUNTZE BROTHERE’ 


NEw 
oo, 





THE PATENT 


ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City 


A Great Offer for March!! 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of firstelass makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, a THIS MONTH. New 7 octave PIANOS, 
odern ments, for $259 and $275 cash. 
THE WAT RS ‘CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are 
the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 
ever made. Call and see them : prices at bargains, 
for cash, Montbly installments. received, running 
from one to three years. Netw instruments to let, 


and rent ~<a if purchased, Illustrated Cata- 
logues maile 





Francis & Loutrel, 
- 45 MIAIDEN LANE, 
Sudiemee "3 and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery Writing Papers 


Deeks, Portfolios, Scrap Books 'Expe Book 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallety 


nite. beep everything in our| ne, and sell at lowest 
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NEW BOOKS 
| NOW READY. 
| ees 
| & 
BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 

RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 
OF 

MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 





POWERFUL STORY, 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 


BY 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
Author of ‘ Ought We to Visit Her #’ “ Archie Lov- 
ell,” ‘“* The Ordeal for Wives,”’ ete. ete. 
One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth 
One volume, 8vo, Paper 





story writers of the day.—Journal, Boston. 


Ill. 


EDITION OF 


NEARLY READY, 
AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 
Biography of Napoleon III. 


A NEW 


copies the first year of its publication, 


portraits. Price 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





ney POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. 
C. Kendrick. $2. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT IT HER : By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. #1. 
OVERLAND. By J. W. DeForest. $1. 





THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 
Crapsey. $1. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


{677 Broadway, N. ¥,. 





Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the very best of the 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 


WORDS AND THEIR USES, 
BY 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
One volume, crown 8vo. Price... ..........+++- $2 00 
IV. 


This remarkable book had a sale of nearly 50,000 


One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 23 full-paged 
$2 50 


MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. $1 75 

THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. $1. 

SARATOGA IN 1901. oy Bi Eli Perkins, $2. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


ts 
BOOK OF EPITAPHS. 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 








P a collection of Epita: phs, amusing, curious and quaint. 
likenesses. Price........ s++++e+seereereees 00 A singularly tetorsattng little work. Beautifully 
printed and bound, price $1.50. 
- MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST A new novel by John 8. Sauzade, of afresh and 
wD. 


original character, that wi - make its mark in the 
world of fiction. Price $1.7 


CLIFFORD TROUP 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs, Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of ** Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
“Ciirrorp Troup, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon * Heart fungry.’ I think it will 
greatly add to the oe extensive reputation of the 
author.”’ Price $175. Also, anew, uniform edition 
of ** Heart Hungry,” ‘price $17 75. 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH—BROOKLYN.,. 


A complete History of this remarkable church, 
from its establishment by Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, 
m 1847, down to the present day. With numerous 
portraits, penetentionn, and plans. A very interesting 
work, Price $2 





KENNETH, MY KING 


A charming new sees, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 
Virginia. Price $1.7 

The New York Wortd, in a very flattering review of 
this book, says “Its delineations of life, manne rs, 
and sccnery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet- 
ness and beauty of conception, and there are few 
pleasanter idealizations of womanly love for woman's 
reading than KENNETH, MY KING. 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 
Another edition of May Agnes Fleming's most suc- 
cessful novel ** Foringenuity of plot, variety of inci- 
dent, and vivid portrayal of the passions which agitate 


the human mind, no novel if late has achieved so 
marked a success.” Price $17 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, ‘“ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’’—“ Chris and Otho” and the “ Widower.” 
Large, handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 


$1.75. 








EDNA BROWNING. 

Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of * Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘* Milbank,” ete. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 5D. 

A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow- 
brook—English Orphans—Cousiu Maude—Homestead 
—Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50. 

TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 

by Marion Harland, author of those other popular 

novels, ** Alone’’—** Hidden Path” M "9 





Oss 









* Nemesis *—"* Miriam’ *—* Helen Gardner’ “Hus 
bands and Homes’ . ‘Sunnybank ” * Phemic'a 
Temptation” — Baby s Husband’ — * Empty Heart’ 
—* At Last’—etc. i2mo, clot oth bound, price $1 50. 


G2 These books are beautifully bound— 
where—and eent by mail, postage 
price, b 


G, W, CARLETON & CO.,, Pubiishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
New Yok 


sold ever 
free, ou receipt 
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* Madison Sqc: 
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PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, ) 


Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leiding Paris 
honses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and j/ 
Velvets, 


Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





ITALY. 
FRANC 


DENMARK 


New York. 


eengers. 
From Queenstown, 


Cabin Passage to 
and $75, Currency. 


Sr 





GENTS-—Lloyd's Shipping Map of the U. 8. for 
1573 is out to-day, with 3,000,000 names. Count 
rights given; cost $100,000; sells for $1 ; 40x50 large. 
J.T. LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 





THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
2 PATENT 


terchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies lees space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use ia this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg- 
4 ment confirmsall we claim; 
2 and, therefore, we fully 
| guarantee them. 
For circulars and Price-List, call upon or address, * 

WM. D. RUSSELL, 

18 Park-place, New-York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 













Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illastrated 
Price List, - 


Agents wanted 
\ everywhere. 
‘VD address 3 

“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co. New York. 








MOODY'S 


Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
srevent alteration - 
‘he points are inked 
and papas the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
. by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
jever of the machine, Price $20 
J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O. Box tu2s, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


Write en es Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 
GREAT WESTERN 


Ps 







Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 
men or boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. 
Pistols, $1 to $25. 


“Quite eclipsed the more conservative 
Journal, 


GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
t ¥ 


periodicals of 
Mass. 


THE 


the day.”—Boston 


amily. 








IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF 
AND ADVENTURE 


BEST NOVELISTS 


IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH]G 
NUMBER CIT 
IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE|CIT 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD) OF \crr 


LITERATURE, 


IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......6+. $4 PER YEAR. 





Send for Prospectus, 


§SHELDON & CO,, 
INEW YORK. 


EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 


ARTI- 
LIFE 
IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 


Currency. 


from 
Cardiff, 


pany’s Office, No. 69 


“(4340 THE QU 


_ RES 
HOLLAND ......... 


NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
..4850 CANADA . 4500 
5150 GREECE 4500 










"4250 ENGLAND . 
‘3347 HELVETIA |... 
‘3724 ERIN 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leavin, 


the port of 


They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships wh 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 


From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 


every Thursday. 


Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 


we Passaye to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 


§@™ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 

Li 1, . 1G . 
“ace 
Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





speedi 
route or line. 


ISMAILIA . 
AUSTRALIA 


Glasgow or Derry. 
First cabins, 


Intermediate, $35; 


GEORGI 


jlyn, New York, 
on Wednesday 
ginia and Gee 
at Londonderry. 











cCrermany. 





STEERAGE, 
currency, 
Pre 
=P REPAL 
rency 





ANCHOR 


at noop, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
VIA LONDONDERRY. 

The State Line Steamship Co. 

having nearly ready their fleet of new and elegant 

full-powered Clrde-built steamers as follows : 


PENNSYLVANIA, 2.500 tons, 
VIRGIN LA, 2.500 tons, 


To Queenstown, 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 


LINE. 





Stcamers sail every SATURDAY to and from 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 


Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Parsengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norw ays Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 

y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 

From New York. 
COLUMBIA ... 
INDIA 8 


Wednesday, Mar. 12 
Saturday, Mar. 15 
Wednesday, Mar. 19 
Saturday, Mar. 22 


65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 


steerage, $30. 


Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to eend for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's o 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 


ices to 


A, 2,500 tons, 


LUUISIANA, 2,000 tons, 


MINNESOTA, 2,000 tons, 
ALABAMA, 2,000 tons, 


Will commence their regular trips with the steamer 
PENNSYLVANIA, Capt. Brars, 

sailing from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brook- 
. for Glasgow, 
April 2d, to be followed by the Vir- 
ria, in due course, landing passengers 


via Londonderry, 


The cabin and steerage accommodations of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 

Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of .the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 


Drafts for £1 and upwarde 
For freight or passage, apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., 


AGENTS, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 





INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





‘ITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, March 15, 2 p.m 
TY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, March 22, noon. 
TY OF PARIS, Saturday, March 29, 2 p.m 
TY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, April 5, noon. 
TY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, April 10, 2 p.m. 
TY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, April 12, 2 p.m 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
' CABIN, $75 and $90, Gold. 
. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates. 


Liverpool, Glas 


CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 


Siont DRAPtTs on Great Britain and Ireland for sale 


Apply to 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway. 





CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A.B. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN : 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
} yan and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 

y. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carr. Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. yus on 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, ding to dation 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. - 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N 
For Steerage passage, at 111 

Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnt. 





Broadway, Trinity 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 


GLAMORGAN ..........2500 Tons, March 12. 
PEMBROKE... . ....2500 Tons, April 2. 
GLAMORGAN....... . .2500 Tons, April 23. 
PEMBROKE ............. 2500 Tons, May 14. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
vorts in the British Channel and all other points in 
Sngland. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


Virot Cabim........... 


; ... $75 and $80 currency 
Second Cabin.... . $55 


enrrency. 


Stecrage. ae sss ‘ 3n currency 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
ea FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


ARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

sage White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
‘ity 


Passengers accommodations (for all clagses) unri- 
valled, combin 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, semoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Teast motion is felt, | 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. | 
TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of i and other information, apply 
| at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York, 


EX- 











For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, axnp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia, REPoRTS 
AND THS 
Cream OF Encuisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $509 
per annum :— 


Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x20 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Aian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Strvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
2x2. 

LANDSEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 38x25. 

LanpsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEER's DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALF, 83x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x3). 

Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ArBion, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 12x21. 

WESTMINSTER asBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
* 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


20“ = - three months. 
»™ sir ad six months 
” a a one year 





The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, bnt this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. Al! Postmasters are ob 
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THE LEGEND OF SEAMER WATEK. 
(WENSLEYDALE.) 
At the base of mighty Addlebro’ fair glimmers Seamer Water, | 
Where the dales send many a stalwart son, and many a so 
eyed daughter, 
To linger ‘neath the larches, and watch the bright becks leap 


From Raydale, and from Bardale, 
deep. 


MARCH 15, 1873. 


Ee Oren caee erty tne rae nae 


to their home in Seamer | 


{ 

From the crest of mighty Addlebro’, out-stretching far away, | 

‘The pilgrim sees through Seamerdale, the Bain’s bright wave- | 
lets play ; | 

At the top of mighty Addlebro’ the massivo cairn still stands, 

For the ag that he on Stone Raise were framed by Roman 
bands. 





Deep in the heart of Wensleydale fair Seamer Water lies, 

— the lark springs up to carol in the pale blue northern | 
skies, | 

Where the trout and bream are leaping, where the silvery 
willows quiver, 

Where long-haired birches wave their locks, when June's soft 
breezes shiver. 


And yet eight hundred years ago, ere ever Conan gave 
Tke meadow lands where Byland monks built Jervauly’ stately 


nave, 
The traveller scaling Addlebro’ gazed from the summit there, 
Oa towers, and streets, and guarded walls, that girt a city fair. 


Ove summer eve the sinking sun shone full on Whitfell 
Foss, 

As an aged man strove wearily the brawling stream to cross, 

As through romantic Cragdale he tottered feeb!y on, 


And sought for rest and welcome from hearts that gave him 
none. 


At priestly door, at serf's low hut, at baron’s lordly hall, 
He prayed for food and shelter, and prayed in vain from all, 
Till old, and worn, and lonely, the cruel streets he left, 

Aud crawled into a lonely cot hid in the mountain's cleft. 


‘* For the sake of Christ I pray you, for charity,” he said. 

The se gg brougit his cup of milk, he brought his crust of 
bread, 

And shared his scanty pittance with the wanderer who came 

‘To ask for human mercy in the God of mercy’s name. 


The old man ate aud drauk, and lo his form and aspect 
seemed 

To chengs before the peasant’s eyes, as unto one who 
dreamed ; 

Right royally he trod the floor, right royally he spoke, 


= a | blessing on the homestead where the bread of life I 
roke,” 


Out on the steep hill-side he stept, he raised his staff on high, 
He shook it where the sleeping town lay ‘neath the evening 


sky, 
“‘T call thee, Seamer Water, rise fast, rise deep, rise free, 


‘Whelm all, except the little house that warmed and sheltered 
me!” 


And fast rose Seamer Water in answer to his word 

From beck, and foss, and tribute stream, the floods obedient 
poured, 

And as the air seemed booming with a mighty funeral knell, 

Mid shriek, and shout, and frantic prayer, to earth the 
peasant fell. 


And when at sunrise, painfully, he roused him from his 


8 ’ 
His cot stood safe, and from his side his awful guest had 
gone ; 
But where at eve the city proud stood busy, strong, and gay, 
Fair Seamer Water glittered to hail the wakening day. 


It is eight hundred years ago, and legends dim and fade, 
But still, men say, at Hallowe'en, beneath the larches’ shade, 
Whoso in Seamer Water, at sunset gazes down, 
Sees tower, and street, and battlement—the 
town. All the 
———_>—__—__ 


LARRY'’S APPRENTICE 


AN IRISH FAIRY LEGEND. 


shadow of the 
Year Round. 


SHI. 


BY MRS. G. LINN.ECS BASKS. 
CHAPTER L. 


“ Ab, sure, an’ did I ever tell ye how the M'Canns came to 
be carpenters ?” 

This query was put by Margaret M‘Cann (an old, valuable, 
faithful, and warm-bearted Irish servant of my mother’s) to 
myself and youngest brother, who were seated—myself on 
the kitchen fender, and he on a low stool—listening to her 
irve stories of Banshees and Leprechauns, in both of which 
she was a stout believer. 

She had just told us of the wailing banshee she had herself 
seen and heard on the river bank, and of a leprechaun in his 
red cap and ministure suit of green; and she had borne with 
perfect good-humor our ridicule and banter over her credu- 
lity, when she put the sudden question, “ Did ye know 
then, how the M‘Canns came to be carpenters ?” : 
‘ is : never knew they were carpenters,” said I, with a light 
augh. 

“ Why, Margaret, I thought all your family were farmers,” 
cried Fred, with an assumption of prior information. 

“ Them’s the Quins, Master Fred. They are all farmers to 
this blessed day ; an’ the M‘Canns were farmers too, an’ had 
4 fine holding amongst the Wicklow mountains, just a thrifle 
beyant Enniskerry, till Larry M‘Cann (my grandfather that 
Was) met with an adventure amongst the Good People.” 

Heie Margaret, — devout Catbolic, crossed herself. 

“Good People! O, I suppose you mean fairies,” was my 
amendment. 

“ Sure, miss, an’ Ido; but we never speak of them but as 
the Good People. It’s onlucky.” 

“QO, that’s only in Ireland,” suggested Fred, with a droll 
wink at me. “In England, you may cal] them anything you 
like, and they won't mind it one bit,” 








“ Are ye sure now, Master Fred ?” 

“Certain. But, Margaret, what had the fairies to do with 
Larry M‘Cann’s carpentering ?” 
“ Well, I! tell ye, of coorse as it wor towld to me, when I 
as a slip of a colleen no bigger than yez.” 
And Margaret settled herself on her chair with all the im- 


w 


portance of an old story-teller. 
} 


“ Ye must know that Larry was as fine an’ strappin’ a lad 
as ever stepped over the daisies. It was he that could 
hondle a flail or a plough, or dig the praties, or stack the hay 
in the haggard. And when he went to chapel on a Sunday 
in his best frieze coat, with the ends of his bright handker- 
cher flying loose, an’ his caubeen cocked rakishly on one 
side, sure an’ weren’t all the girls in Eoniskerry in love with 
his blue eyes an’ yellow hair, and weren't half of them dying 
to have him for a bachelor 2” 

I presume we listeners looked mystified with the word 
“bachelor” so applied, for Margaret explained, “ That's 
what you calla sweetheart, miss.” 

“ But Larry, though not consaited, laughed with one girl, 
an’ joked with another; an’ whenever he went to Dublin, or 
Phenix Park, or the Strawberry-beds, could take the flure 
with the best, and have the purticst girl for a partner—an’ 


| troth it’s he that could dance a jig—but he never thought of 


takin’ a partner for life, or of ofterin’ himself as a bachelor, 
till he met with Kitty Quin, an’ her black eyes made a hole in 
his heart at wanst. He was nigh six-an’-twenty when he 
met her. It was at a pattern at the Seven Churches of Glen- 
dalough, an’ sotra a bit could he mind his prayers for look- 
ing at her as she towld her beads so piously, without seemin’ 
to think of the bachelors or her own pretty face at all. 

“ Weill, I heard grandfatber say that, though he was as 
bowld and impident in his way with the lasses as any lad in 
Enniskerry, his knees fairly knocked together, an’ his heart 
went all in a flutter, before he could bless himself, when 
Michael Quin tuk ber by the hand, an’ comin’ towards him, 
said, ‘ Larry, here’s our Kitty come back from aunt Riley’s ; 
an’ when Larry wor too dazed to speak, went on, ‘ Have yez 
got a dhrop in yer eye, man, that yez cannot see 
the colleen, or has Dublin made her so strange ye don’t 
know her agin 

“ What Larry said he never remembered, but he felt as if 
he hadn't a bit of heart left, an’ his words tumbled over each 
other like stones rolled downhill. He knew he had blun 
dered out somethin’, for Kitty’s cheeks went red as the roses 
on her gown. She put out ber soft little hand with a smile 
that showed two rows of teeth as white an’ fresh as hail- 
stones; an’ she said modestly asa nun, ‘lm glad to see any 
of my owld friends again, Misther M'Cann.’ 

“ He had sense enough left to take howld of the hand she 
offered ; an’ sure he must have given it a hearty grip, for the 
roses grew on her forehead to match her cheeks, an’ she 
drew it back hastily. 

“ Larry, however, kept close to the brother an’ sister; an’ 
when the prayers were over, an’ the people began to enjoy 
themselves, an’ the dudeens an’ the whisky went round to 
warm the hearts an’ the toes, then Larry plucked up his 
courage an’ asked Kitty to tak’ the flure with him. Now 
Kitty was either shy, or her Dublin manners made her too 
proud to dance at a pattern, so she made excuses. Michael, 
who had kissed the whisky-jar very lovingly, would not have 
his friend said‘ no’ to; and so, to keep Mike in a good humor, 
she consinted to Cance a jig with Larry. 

“ Sure, an’ it was then he must have won ber heart; for 
they all wert back to Enniskerry together, an’ she let Larry 
put his arm round her waist, jist to howld her on the car, be- 
kase of the bad roads, an’ stale a kiss when he lifted ber 
down at Farmei Quin’s garden gate. An’ from that our 
Larry followed Kitty Jike her shadder. 

“ But Peter Quin farmed more than two hundred acres, 
an’ Larry’s father only held a hundred an’ twenty, an’ that’s 
a good difter, Master Fred. Then Mike an’ Kitty wor all the 
childer Peter had, whilst Larry’s brothers—God be praised ! 
—were as thick on the flure as rabbits in a run: wheriver ye 
turned, yez might tumble over a pig or a gossoon. 

“ Troth, an’ it wasn’t long afore the neighbors began to look 
on Larry as Kitty’s bachelor, an’ one decaitful ould fellow, 
who had himself an eye to Kitty's bit of money, gave Petera 
hint that Larry was coortin’ the lass fur the love of her 
fortin’; tho’ sorra a bit had Larry M'Cann so dirty a thought 
as that same. 

“ Peter had a temper that was always on the simmer, an’ 
it biled over at wanst. By some ill luck Larry showed his 
face at the Quins’ door before it had time to cool, so Peter 
thrated him to a tbrifle of his tongue, the mane blackguard. 

“*Div ye think Kitty, the illigant darlint, is for such a 
poor spalpeen as yez?’ he shouted. ‘She that’s been eddi- 
cated in Dublin, an’ hez book-larnin’, let alone manners, an’ 
a fortin’ tothe fore! But it’s the fortin’, I'm thinkin’, yez 
lookin’ for wid one eye, an’ the girl wid the other, Misther 
Lawrence M‘Cann,’ he said, with a sneer an’ a turn up of his 
ugly nose. 

“Tus well for yez, Mr. Pether Quin, that yez Kitty’s 
father, or, by jabers, an’ it’s showin’ ye the taste of this 
blackthorn I'd be, said Larry on the instant, kaping his pas- 
sion down with an effort. ‘ Ye may kape your dirty money, 
bad cess to them as put the black thought of me into yer 
heart, if ve'll only put Kitty's sweet little hand into mine wid 
a blessin’.’ 

“ You may be sure, miss, as they did not whisper; an’ 
hearin’ a row, Mike ran from the barn into the slip of gar- 
den forenent the house to join in the fun. He was jist in 
time to hear his father repate his insult, an’ accuse Larry 
of wanting Kitty’s hunderd pounds; an’ then Mike fired 
up, an’ took his friend’s part like a Trojan.” 

“ And what's a Trojan, Margaret *”’ asked Fred demurely, 
with another sly blink at me. 

“ Whisht, Masther Fred, an’ don't be after interruptin’, or 
we'll never get to the Good People at all,” said Margaret, ig- 
noring the question. 

Thus admonished, Master Fred allowed the story to proceed. 

“But Mike could not bring his father to reason, even 
though he offered him a dhraw of his pipe. More by token, 
he bimself was unwilling to let his sister marry a man who 
had neither Louse nor furniture of his own. 

“Tvs not for the likes of her to lay her head undher a 
father-in-law’s roof, an’ have her childer runnin’ over a flure 
that is not her own,’ said Mike, ‘I'd say nothin’ agin the 
match, “arry, if ye had but a farm or a house of yer own, or 
— the bits of things to make a house dacent for the 
ass. 

“Larry went away with a very sore heart, miss, you 
may be sure, for he'd set his very sowl upon Kitty Quin. 

“An’ sure an’ that was the black morning for Larry! 
Turnin’ a corner of a quickset hedge on his way home, who 
should he come across but Kitty, with a basket of ripe straw- 
berries on hei arm, an’ she lookin’ more temptin’ than the 
fruit, 





“ Kitty had a terder drop in her heart, and seeing that 
he was sad, she set herself to discover what it was about ; 
and didn’t she regret her curiosity in another minit ?—for 
he poured out all his love an’ his sorrow like a great 
gushin’ stream, and held her hand as if he was drownin’, an’ 
only that could keep him from sinking quite. 

“ Taken by surprise, Kitty a her basket, an’ would 
have fainted outright, had not Larry put out his arm an’ 
caught her, and that brought her to her siven senses. 

“ Poor Larry mistook her faintness for a sign of ber atfee- 
tion, an’ in his joy kissed her sweet lips over an’ over again. 
But Kitty soon told him the differ. 

“ She said she had only fainted from the heat. She was 
sorry he had mistaken her frindship for a warmer feeling ; 
vut though she was ashamed her father should have sus- 
pected him of a mercenary motive, she could not encourage 
his hopes. She should never marry without her father’s 
consint; an’ besides, her bringing-up bad made her unfit for 
a farmer's wife, an’ so she had determined—yes, determined 
was the word—never to marry any man who had not a good 
trade in his hands that would be a livin’ either in country or 
town. , 

. Every word that Kitty said fell like ice on Larry’s hot 
beart, an’ he reeled home as if he had had lashins of whisky ; 
an’ when he got there, he took the whisky to drown his sor- 
row till he wor drunk in arnest. 

“ There was nobody to tell him of the battle in Kitty’s 
breast between love and pride, nor how she had crept into 
the house by the back way, an’ shut herself up, all alone, in 
her room, to shed tears like a February cloud over the very 
mischief she had done, and the pain in her own breast. 

“Sure, all the fun an’ the frolic in Larry's nature were 
murthered that black mornin’. He went about the farm 
without a smile on his lip or a sunbeam in his eye, ab’ bis 
mother would have it the boy was bewitched. 

“Even Father Maguire noticed his altered looks, an’ his 
careless dress when he went to mass on the Sundays, and the 
good priest did his best to set matters straight, but all to no 
use, miss. 

“Peter Quin was sorry when his temper was off, but— 
small blame to him!—he still thought she might do better 
than go to the M‘Canns’ to be undher a mother-in-law, an’ 
work like a slave for all Larry’s younger brothers. 

“ As for Kitty, before the feel of Larry’s kiss had gone from 
her lips the colleen was angry that he had taken her at her 
word; but she fed her courage with pride, and put a calm 
face on, though her heart was all in a tempest of throuble. 
Au’ sure, miss, there’s many and many a girl does that, al- 
though you are too young to know it, and I hope never 
will.” 

Here Margaret looked at me soberly, as if giving a leaf out 
of the book of her own experience. : 

“One tine June morning, when the roses were in full 
dbress, an’ the air had the smell of flowers an’ new-mown 
hay, Larry went to St. Patrick’s Market to sell a cow that had 
gone dhry. 

* © Three weeks before, an’ that same Larry would have sung 
or whistled every foot of the road, barrin’ he met a traveller 
and stopped to give him the time o’ day, or exchange a joke. 
But now he kept his hands in his pockets, his chin hung on 
his chest, an’ his mouth was as close as a miser’s purse. He 
had a sup of whisky before he left home, to keep bis heart 
up, but for all that he looked as melancholy as the cow he 
wor drivin’. : Tt: 

“ We had barely got a couple of miles beyant Peter Quin’s 
farm, which lay in his way to Dublin, when he heard a thin 
weak voice callin’ to him, like the wind through a keyhole, 

“©The top o’ the mornin’ to you, Larry ! 

“©The same to you, misther” answered Larry, slowly 
lifting his eyes, an’ then rubbin’ them to clear the cobwebs 
away ; for straight across the road was a gate where never # 
gate had been before, an’ sittin’ cross-legged on the topmost 
bar was the queerest little old man Larry had ever seen. 

“ He was no bigger than a two-year child, but his face was 
as wizen an’ wrinkled as if he was four hunderd. He was 
dressed in an old-fashioned coat an’ breeches as green as the 
grass, had shining buckles on his shoes, and on his head a 
bright red cap. By all them tokens Larry knew that the old 
man was a leprechaun, an’ his mouth began to wather for 
some of the goold he knew the old gintleman must have 
hid in the ground somewhere about, an’ his heart began to 
thump. But Larry was not the boy to be afraid, so he put a 
bould face on when the leprechaun, with his head cocked on 
one side and a knowing twinkle in his eye, said to Lim, 

“That's a fine baste yez drivin’, Larry ! 

“«Troth, yer honor, an’ ye may say that same,’ replied 
Larry, doftin’ his caubeen an’ scrapin’ his foot, for he thought 
it best to be civil. ‘ 

“*An’ so your dhrivia’ the cow to market bekase she's 
lost her milk; an’ ye mane to ax siven pound tin for her! 
said the leprechaun with a comical chuckle. : \ 

“« Bedad, an’ I am! exclaimed Larry, opening his eyes 
and slapping his thigh injamazement, ‘ an’ sure, it’s the knowin 
old gintleman yer honor is! ’ 

“©Thrue for you, said the leprechaun; ‘an’ maybe I 
know, besides, that Larry M‘Cann’s goin’ to the bad for love 
of the purtiest girl in Wicklow! But pluck up a —- 
Larry, don’t be cast down. It’s I that owe Pether ¢ uin a 
grudge this many a long day, for his maneness in chatia the 
fairies of their due. iver a fairies’ dhrop’ (milk left as 
a prepitiatory offering to the Good People) * is to be found 
in Pether’s cow-house or diary; and niver a turf or a pratic 
or a cast-off coat has he for a poor shivering beggar or omad- 
haun’ (idiot) ‘bad cess to him! An’ so, Larry, I mane to 
befriend yez, for it’s yez that have the warm heart and the 
open vl an’ we'll back thim against the cowld heart and 
the tight fist any day! an’ the leprechaun plucked off his red 
cap and swung it over his head, as if in high glee. 

* Larry, with another scrape of bis foot, thanked the green- 
coated old gentleman, an’ asked him if he meant to show him 
where to find a pot of govld. 

“« Ay, an’ that Ido; but, Larry,’ an’ here he looked slyer 
than ever, ‘ the fortin’s in your own right hand, man, ap its 
I that mane to tache ye to find it there.’ : 

“ Larry opened his great brown hand, an’ turned it over, an 
looked in the broad palm. 

“* Divil a bit I see of a fortin’ there,’ says he. — 

“* Whisht!’ says the leprechaun. ‘Go on wid yer baste, 
an’ when ye meet aman wid his breeches knees untied, an 
his coat-tails down to his: heels, an’ a wisp ov straw in his 
shoes to kape his toes warm where they peep out ov his 
stockin’s, an’ a caubeen widout a brim, thin ye'll know the 
man that'll bid for yer cow, an’ give ye nine goolden guineas 
for her, not dirty notes.’ 











“Nine guincas! bedad, an’ that’s more than—’ Larry 
stopped short. , , 
“The leprechaun was gone, an’ the gate was gone, an the 


d. J 


poor cow walked on as if she had never been stayed. 
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“ Perhaps she never had,” sug vested Fred. 

“Now, Masther Fred,” said Margaret, “ if ye interrupt me 
agin wid yer roguish doubts, Z shall stop, an’ ye’ll never hear 
how it all ended.” 

“ Go on, Margaret,” urged I, and Margaret obeyed. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“Larry’s surprise an’ the leprechaun’s promises drove the 
thoughts of Kitty out of his head, an’ he stepped toward 
Dublin with something of his ould lightsomeness ; when just 
as he crossed the canal bridge he saw Kitty Quin standin’ on 
her aunt Riley’s doorstep in Clanbrassil-street, dressed as illi- 
gantly as a lady, an’ lookin’ as grand an’ as proud as a 
queen. 

“ Well, Kitty’s face went crimson, an’ Larry’s heart gave a 
great leap; but she just made hima stiff kind of curtsey, an 
the door bein’ opencd, went in without a word. 

“¢Thim’s Dublin manners, I suppose,’ thought Larry, as he 
went on, with his heart aching worse than ever; while Kitty, 
watchin’ him from behind the window-blind as far as she 
could see, felt the tears row] over her burnin’ cheeks, an’ then 
wiped them off angrily, as if ashamed of her natural feelin’s, 
an’ blamed herself for being silly. 

“Larry hardly knew how he got to the market, but sure 

enough there he met that same identical man the leprechaun 
had towld him of. An’ more, by token, he made Larry a bid 
for the cow. He bid eight pound ten, but Larry, heartened 
beforehand, stuck out for nine guineas; and sure he took 
Lury into a public-house that stood convanient, and took ont 
of his breeches-pocket an owld rag tied round wid string to 
sarve as a purse, and there an’ thin counted out the nine 
goolden guineas. Then he asked Larry to have a‘ dhrop an’ 
a dhraw’ to seal the bargain. 
- “ Larry’s customer called for the whisky, an’ offered Larry 
his own pipe. So the boy had hoth the dhrop an’ dhraw, an’ 
then they had another dhrop an’ a dhraw; an’ Larry remem- 
bered no more till he found himeelf lyin’ on the grass, wid 
the stars shining out in honor of Midsummer-eve, an’ a 
rushin’ in his ears as of a great sea. 

“Then he heard a rustle as of leaves, an’ a mighty whis- 
perin’, an’ lifted himself on his elbow to look about him, an’ 
there he saw hunderds of little people no more than a span 
high, dressed in all sorts of queer outlandish fashions. But 
all the little men had coats of green velvet, and leaves of 
green shamrock in their hats; whilst the ladies had scarves 
of green gauze as fine as cobwebs, an’ shamrock was 
wreathed round their hair, which shone like goold in the 
moonlight. 

“They were all in commotion, running hither an’ thither, 
howlding long discoorses, an’ appeared to be in some sort of 
thiouble or difficulty. 

“ Presently he saw in their midst the loveliest little creature 
the light of his eyes ever flashed on. She was sitting ina 
silver-lily of acar, an’ drawn by seven-and-twenty grass- 
hoppers, three abreast. She had a wand in her hand, on 
which a crystal dewdrop twinkled like astar, and Larry 
knew at wanst they were all fairies, an’ she was their queen. 

“Then, miss,as they drew nigher to him,Larry heard that one 
of the owld fairies lay dead, an’ that they wanted a coffin for 
the berryin’. But sorra a coffin could they get, for fairy coffins 
must be made by mortals, or the dead fairies never lie at rest. 
An’ that was what the council an’ the confusion wor about. 

“ Soon Larry heard the fairy queen say in a voice for all the 
world like the chirp of a cricket,‘ But who shall make the 
elt’s coflin ? 

“All of a sudden at least fifty of the Good People laid 
howld of him, an’ cried out like so many bees humming, 
* Here’s Larry M'Cann, here’s Larry M’Cann! it’s he will 
make the coffin,’ 

“* But he never handled a saw or a plane in his life; he 
cannot make a pig-trough, an’ how will he finish a coffin fit 
for an elf? said one of the good people. 

“*Sure, thin, an’ it’s we that must tache him, answered 
another. 

“ With that the fairy queen touched him on the forehead, 
as lightly as if a leaf had dhropped there, with her shining 
wand, an’ it flashed before his eyes till they seemed to strike 





he felt himself goin’ down, down, down, down into the very 
earth itself; an’ it’s lost he thought he was for evermore. 

“'Troth, an’ Dublin Castle’s but a mud cabin in comparishun 
with the palace Larry was in when he came to his senses. 
The walls were brighter that sunshine or rainbows, an’ goold, 
an’ silver, an’ prechus jewels were as plentiful as _praties. 
There were gardens with trees an’ flowers, the likes of which 
were never in all Ireland, an’ the birds were all crimson an’ 

reen an’ laylock, an’ sang sweeter than thrush or nightingale, 

le seemed to sce all this at once, an’ many a curious thing 
beside, which I disremember, and amongst it all the good 
people were as busy as bees in a hive. 

* Almost the first thing he saw was the dead fairy lying on 
a bed of Indian moss, under a delicate silken quilt, with a 
tiny wreath of lilies of the valley on his head, and forget-me- 
nots all about him. There «was a fine bird of pa- 
radise singing over him so soft an’ sweet, it charmed 
the very sow! of Larry. There were fairies watchin’ 
the corpse, but sorra wan of them was sobbin’ or cryin’, 
an sure that same bothered him. 

“Tt was not long he was left to stare abovt him. One of 
the good people put an inch rale into his hand, an’ set him to 
measure the corpse, an’ sure that same came as natural to him 
as hoeing the cabbages. Then he was taken to a fine fai 


sure the more he looked about him, the more he was bo- 
thered. 

“© Be gorra, an’ this is a quare thrick to be sarvin’ a man,’ 
says he, as he scrambled to his feet, wid his bones as stiff an 
sore as if he had been beaten with a shillaly. ‘Is it meself I 
am, or somebody else? an’ whare have I bin? an’, by the | 
powers, how did I come here at all, at all? Is it drunk, or) 
dhraming, or aslape I am this blessed minnit ? Be jabers, the | 
Good People—’ ; 
“ Larry stopped, an’ crossed himself, an’ bethought him of 
his wages, an’ al) that was in his grip was dead leaves. 

“But he gave a great jump, an’ cried out, ‘ Plane laves, 
bedad; an’ it wur fairy goold, an’ that iver turns to laves! 
An’ it’s a plane tree I’m lyin’ undher! Musha, but that’s a 
rare — Y : 

“Jn another minute his heart sank, an’ he thrimbled with 
fear lest he had been paid for the cow in fairy goold too, an 
should find only yellow leaves in his pocket. But, faith, the 
nine bright goolden guineas—rot dirty one-pound notes— 
were solid an’ safe. | 

“The sun was dancin’ brightly on the waters as Larry has-| 
tened along the narrow footpath by the stream, an’ turnin’ | 
sharp oft before he reached the foaming waters of the Dargle, 
mounted the crooked an’ dangerous way up the steep banks 
to the high road, wondering why the good people couldn't 
have laid him down under a roadside hedge, or in a green 
field, instead of carrying him out of his way intirely to 
Powerscourt falls. It was all a mystery an’ a dhrame to him, 
an’ as he went along he kept repeating, ‘ A fortin’ in my 
hands, the owld leprechaun said he’d be afther showin’ me. 
Sure, an’ mightn’t it be somethin’ moore thin the plane leaves 
he meant? Ah, Kitty me darlint, if I’m sivin days owlder 
since ye saw me last, I’ve sarved an apprenticeship that’s 
made me moore than sivin years wiser.’ 

“From the day he saw Kitty at the pattern, Larry M‘Cann 
had taken to savin’ his money. It was kept in a crock hid 
under the thatch of the barn, an’ there he went quietly 
before he put a foot on the kitchen floor. Takin’ seven one- 
pound notes an’ ten shillins out, he put the nine guineas in, 
an’ took to his father the price he had fixed on the cow. 

“ ¢ Where have ye been, ye vagabone, all this blessed night ? 
cried old M‘Cann, as the broth of a boy put his bright curly 
head in at the door. . : 

“*All night, father, all night, did ye say? cried Larry, 
bewildered ; for ye see, Master Fred, he thought he had been 
a week with the good people. 

“Yes! all mght; for isn’t the sun shinin’ an’ this the blessed 
Midsummer-day, ye spalpeen? Is it dhrunk ye are before 
the dew is off the daisies? Ah, Larry, Larry me lad, it’s the 
wrong way yez goin’ ever since Kitty Quin showed ye the 
cowld shouldher; bad cess to the whole lot of them! But 
where’s the price of the baste? If ye were dhrunk, sure ye’d 
sinse left to take care of that.’ 

“ Ay, an’ sure when he found he had not been more than a 
night with the fairies, he had sense enough left to keep his 
own sacret. His mother said a mighty change had come over 
Larry, but sorra a guess had she where it came from. 

“ He put the potheen aside when it came his way, an’ took 
to the farm so kindly, he went about his work whistling, and 
did as much in one day as he had ever donc in two. Then he 
went an errand to Dublin with the car, an’ brought back a lot 
of carpenter's tools, an’ some dale boards. He put them in an 
old shed that was tumblin’ down, unknownst to any one but 
his brother Pat. Then he put a dooron the pigsty, to kape 
the pigs out of the house, an’ persuaded his father to have 
the holes in the mud floor of the kitchen filled up; an’ con- 





with odd bits of improvement here an’ there. 
shed to stand upright, an’ mended the thatch, an’ put the door 
word to father or mother. 


put up some sort of a carpenter's bench, after the patthern in 
the fairies’ workshop. More wood was got, an’ troth, one 


which wasn’t in all Enniskerry. 


Larry was the workman. 


an’ mother. They knew nothing of Larry’s friend the lepre- 


a rale born genius. 


on which a set of new wooden platters an’ bickers were 
ranged, with here and there a bright-colored crock for show ; 


] 


thrived somehow to make the farm dacent and comfortable, 
“ Amongst it all, he an’ Pat got the crooked walls of the 
again on its two hinges, an’ put a lock on the door, widout a 
An’ then, sure, he conthrived to 
mornin’, to her surprise, Mrs. M‘Cann found a new dale table, 
an’ a dresser, an’ an aisy-chair in her kitchen, the like of 
" “Sure an’ it’s illigant, it’s fairy work !’ said all the neigh- 
fire; an’ before he could ery out, or ask a saint to purtect him, | bors. 
“¢Thrue for you, it és the fairies’ work,’ said Larry, with a 
sly wink at Pat; an’ Pat, knowin’ what he had seen, an’ 
nothing of the fairies, burst into a loud laugh, an’ let out that 
“ No neighbor was more astonished than Larry’s own father 


chaun, nor his fairy teachers ; they said the blessed St. Joseph 
must have put the knowledge in his head, an’ called the boy 


“ Other farmers’ wives envied Mrs. M‘Cann her fine dresser, 
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shop. He used to ask a power of questions about the work 
in hand; for I must tell ye, Larry had been so well taught by 
the Good People, he could turn his hand to cabinet work as 
well as rough carpentry. 

“About this time, Mike saw Larry an’ Pat workin’ early 
an’ late over furniture not meant for the farmers or gentry 
about; an’ for a wondher, Larry never said a word who they 
were workin’ for. But Pat, the sly rogue, Jet out as a grcat 
saicret that it was fur Larry’s own house, agin his weddin’. 

“© Whare is the house ?’ says Mike. 

“* At Bray,’ says Pat. 

“* An’ who’s the sweetheart ? says Mike again. 

“* Arrah, now, an’ that’s jist what meself don’t know,’ says 
Pat in reply. 

“Mike went with his news straight to Kitty, who, with 
bare arms an’ tucked-up gown, was makin’ butter in the 
va) though she did despise a farmer’s life. 

“Down went butter an’ butter-mould, an’ Kitty into the 
bargain, an’ Mike had much ado to bring her out of her 

aint. 

“* Kitty, says Mike, when they were all ¥ themselves, 
‘sure an’ ye didn’t care for Larry, did ye? thought ye 
didn’t, as ye trated him wid scorn an’ contimpt, an’ Larry 
tuk to the dhrink wid the heart-break.’ 

“*Q, don’t, Mike dear, don’t! Throth, an’ it wus my own 

pride an’ consait that druv Larry away, an’ it’s I that have 

had the heart-break ever since.’ 

“* Be me sowl, an’ it must be a new sweetheart, an’ a cliver 

lass, that set him agin drink an’ made him turn carpenter ! 

Och, Kitty, I'd sooner ye’d had Larry M‘Cann than the biggest 

lord in the land,’ an’ Mike took out his pipe—his unfailing 

consoler—for a dhraw an’ a think; an’ Kitty having no such 

consolation, he left her sobbin’. 

“The next day was Sunday, but Kitty was not at mass. 

Mike, however, was there, an’ Peter, an’ Larry as fine as a 
Dublin tailor could make him. 

“*Tfow’s Miss Quin? asked Larry purlitely of Mike as 

they walked home together. 

“*Throth, an’ she might be better, answered Mike; an’ 
says he, quite abrupt, ‘Whin’s this weddin’ of yours to 
come off, Larry ? 

“*Tr's not settled,’ says he; ‘I’ve not got the lady’s con- 
sint yet.’ 

“*Not settled, an’ her a lady, an’ your house taken, an’ 
your furniture made! Bedad, this passes me intirely! An’ 
Mike looked hard at Larry, an’ Larry looked at Mike, an’ 
whatever they saw, they shook hands, and Mike flung up his 
shillaly an’ caught it again, au’ canced every foot of the way 
to their own gate. 

“*Mevbe ye wouldn’t mind comin’ in for a bit, as Pether’s 
stayed behint for confession, says Mike with a grin. An’ in 
they went together. 

— wor bein’ laid in the kitchen, but Kitty was in the 
parlor. 

“As ye’re not very well, Kitty, I thought I'd betther 
bring a docthor to sce yez,’ says Mike, openin’ the door. 

“*A doctor! says Kitty, starting to her feet, growing 
crimson an’ then white as Larry stepped into the room, an’ 
Mike discraitly shut the door upon them, an’ being weak she 
might have fainted again, but Larry caught her in his arms— 
an’ she got better. 

“ Dinner waited for Peter, and Peter waited for Kitty ; but 
Mike towld him that Kitty was ill an’ the doctor was wid 
her, an’ they couldn’t be disturbed. But Peter wanted his 
dinner, an’ grew impatient; an’ then Mike towld him that as 

he had been to confessiem, Kitty was at confession too, an’ 
that Larry M‘Cann was her confessor. : 

“Sure, Peter was thunderstruck; but he had sinse to see 
that Larry M‘Cann the thrivin’ young carpenter was another 
sort of a man from the Larry M‘Cann who worked on his 
father’s farm with scarce a thought of payment; an’ Mike 
soon got his father to give his consint with a blessing. 

“ The praist followed the doctor in less than a month, but 
the praist this time was Father Maguire. 

“The day before the wedding, Larry took Kitty down to 
Powerscourt Falls, an’ there sittin’ with his arm round her 
slender waist, on the stone under the plane tree where his 
head had lain, he towld her all about the leprechaun, an’ his 
own apprenticeship to the fairies. 

“ An’ that was how the M‘Canns became carpenters.” 

Fred and I tried to convince Margaret, that the leprechaun 
was the result of her grandfather’s morning dram, and that 
under the influence of farther potations he had strayed in 
safety from the road down the precipitous path to the Dargle, 
and so on to the Falls; and there sleeping, had dreamt of the 
fairy funeral. 

But Margaret was not convinced ; and a few years later the 
faithful creature died, as firm a believer in fairies as when 
she told us the story of Larry’s apprentice:hip, and the 








fortune he found in his own right hand.— Belgravia, 
ee 


an’ they came beggin’ of Larry to make the copy of it for 
them. So, sure, an’ it came about that soon Larry had so 
much of his new work he was forced to tache two of his 
brothers the trade, an’ build a proper workshop ; and Farmer | 
M‘Cann had to set the gossoons -to work on the farm instead | ‘ 
of lounging about an’ propping up door-posts all the day. Among the questions frequently put to me by persons in- 
“But never a bit did Larry go near Kitty all this time,| terested in serial experiences, is this—* Were you ever up 
though many a longin’ look did he cast that way when he) during thunder and lightning? : ‘ 
passed Peter Quin’s gate. If they met at mass, he just gave) “ Yes, several times,” I reply,“ and the first occasion I wit- 
her the time o’ day, as any other friend might do; but though | nessed such a scene was near being my last ascent.” It was 
his very heart was bursting with love, he kept it, like his other | certainly the most perilous trip I ever had, as it was made at 
saicrets, to himself. | night, with fireworks appended to the balloon, which burst 


BALLOONING IN THUNDERSTORMS. 
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workshop, where everythingg was as nate an’ orderly as if it 
had just been claned. There was piles of wood of all sorts, 
an’ one owld brownie towld Lurry their names; and there 
was lots of bright tools, an’ another wee owld fellow towld 
him their names; an’ then two or three showed him how to 
use them. Then they gave him the wood an’ the tools, an’ he 
made an illigant little coflin as aisily as if he had been at the 
thrade all his life. iy 

“ The dead corpse was lifted in by the mourners as never 
moorned, an’ Larry fastened down the lid as cliverly as any 
undhertaker in Leinster. 

“As the funeral percession, wid the coffin in the midst, 
moved away to the fairies’ cimetry, the owld brownie who 
first took notice of Larry said,‘ Very nately put thegither, 
Larry M’Cann; sure an’ ye’re a credit to your taichers. Take 
your wages, man, an’ go.’ Larry put out his hand an’ 
stooped for the glitterin’ purse that wor held out to him, an’— 
whisht! 

“Ile was lyin’ on his back, with his curly head on a hard 
stone, undher a big tree, wid the morning sun shinin’ full in 
his face, Powerscourt falls tumbling in foam down the great 
high rocks, that frowned above him, leapin’ over big 
bowlders, an’ rushin’ away wid a roar undher a little wooden 
bridge just beyant. 


“ Larry rubbed his eyes, sat up, an’ rubbed them again, an’ | to Peter Quin’s, Mike found his way to the busy carpenter’s| 


“As for Kitty, there were plenty of bachelors after her, | at 7,000 feet elevation over London. ; 
either for herself or her fortin’; but she never got the feel of| We must go back to the year 1847 for particulars, and I can 
Larry’s kisses off her lips, an’ cared more for a glance of his truly say they are so vividly imprinted on my mind, that I 
blue eye than for all the bachelors in Wicklow. , can recount the story just as if it happened yesterday. 
“She knew she had sent him away with her proud words, | Iu those days the far-famed Vauxhall Gardens were the 
but she would have given all her goold for a whisper of love | chief locality for a fresco amusements. 
from him now he had taken her at her word, and seemed to. Mr. Green and Lis great Nassau balloon, which I now pes- 
forget her intirely. She just went paler an’ thinner, an’ when | sess, had run through many seasons of popularity, and there 
the next midsummer roses were red on the bushes, there were | Was & temporary lull in this kind of attraction, as Mr. Green 
only white ones on Kitty’s cheeks. had decided not to ascend again at night, owing to some per- 
“Mike and Larry had been fast friends all the time, an’! sonal injury he had received in descending. 
many a job of work Larry did for him on his own account,, About this time a new balloon had been constructed by 
but sorra a nail would he dbrive for Peter Quin. It was Mike | Mr. Gypson, and in the character of an amateur I had accom- 
who let Larry into the saicret that owld Corcoran the agent) panied the proprietor in many of his ascents. Mr. Wardle, 
was after Kitty, an’ that she had sent him about his business the lessee of Vauxhall Gardens, having had his attention 
with a sharp word agen his desait in slandering a better man called to Mr. Gypson’s balloon, thought so well of it that an 
—maning Larry. engagement was effected for a series of ascents; one of these 
“A smart young shopkaiper from Dublin had made her an | was to be after ten o'clock at night, just before Mr. Darby— 
offer besides, an’ even set Molly Mulroony the Blackfoot to the Brock of that day—commenced his fireworks. 
thry an’ pursuade her.” __ Besides Mr. Gypson and myself, there were two candidates 
“What's a Blackfoot, Margaret ?” we asked ina breath. _ for the trip, viz., Mr. Albert Smith and Mr. Pridmore. The 
“Sure, an’ a Blackfoot’s a match-maker, a woman as goes | former gentleman, then becoming celebrated as an author, 
between shy lovers an’ helps the coortin’. wished like the rest of us to obtain a nocturnal view of the 


“ Well then, as Larry never went to the whisky-shop, nor | metropolis from a lofty standpoint. 
The day, July 7th, was to all appearance likely to be fol 
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lowed by a fine evening, as it was a fine, calm, clear after- 
noon when the balloon was being inflated in the grounds. 
What little breeze there was we considered fair, as it would 
blow us across the Thames near the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, then in course of construction, so that we congratulated 
each other on the prospect of being suspended in mid-air 
when all the squares, crescents, thoroughfares and bridges 
would be mapped out in jets of gaslight. Scareely had the 
visitors arrived when the weather became close and sultry. 
The barometer had been falling rather quickly, but it was 
thought by the weather-wise that, although the next day 
would be decidedly wet, yet we had good hope of pulling 
through that night, and of packing up with a dry balloon. 
Before darkness set in, a group of gentlemen in the enclo- 


sure were engaged in examining some circular framework | 
which was being bedecked with pyrotechnic devices that | 
were to burst forth from the balloon directly it had cleared | 


the trees. There was considerable forethought aud skill 
shown in the arrangement, us the rockcts and Roman candles 
were adjusted so as to play downwards; but still the possi- 
bility of disarrangement occurred to a few of the lookers-on, 
especially to one gentleman who, after bringing his pocket- 
handkerchief to his brow as if his thoughts bed:-wed it, 
declared that “ if he were offered fifty pounds for every per- 
son at Vauxhall, he would not be in the shoes of the aero- 
nauts that evening.” This remark had no deterring effect 
upon us who were bent upon the asvent, and was jocosely 
laughed off as a specimen of fear which at the time told 
against the man who had the courage to avow his sentiments. 
A short time afterwards I encountered this apprehensive 
individusl for the second time—he had still a silk handker- 
chief in constant operation, and I noticed that he directed a 
steady gaze to windward; ty which I concluded that he 
was a thoughtful, observant, and even sympathetic man, as a 
small inky-looking cloud had just crept up in the eastern 
horizon, and a murky haze soon followed, which induced him 
to look round and see if other eyes than his own had detected 
unmistakable signs of an approaching change. Being of one 
mind about the probable issue--as he could perceive by my 
own expression—we approached for a chat as if by mutaal 
attraction. 

Silence was unceremoniously broken by his asking me “ if 
I was not one of the party to ascend?” Replying in the 
attirmative, “ he hoped I had a charmed life, as it was likely,” 
he said, in a semi-nautical tone, “ to be dirty weather yet.” 
Begging that he would permit his fears to be confined to 
ourselves, I soon left him to join in preparations for the 
ascent, as 1 felt rather anxious to have a hand in them, since 
it was desirable to depart from the ordinary way of attaching 
tue net-rope '* rder to have a free neck to the balloon, and 
a greater dis han usual between it and the car. 

_ While w all8} making these attachments it began to 
lighten, and ,~. "ie scanned the upper regions as if the perils 
of exploring them were becoming every minute greater. Mr. 
Albert Smith and Mr. Wardle were at hand hastening the 
proceedings, and everybody felt that the sooner we were oft 
the better, as it was gathcring thick overhead. 

Fortunately a total absence of wind enabled the fireworks 
to be tixed quickly, all was ready therefore somewhat before 
the appointed time. On taking our seats, cheers from all 
sides greeted us, especially when the surrounding darkness 
was changed for a lurid glare of red light, which was de- 
— to give a dramatic aspect just before we left the 
grounds. ; 

I had selected the hoop for my own berth, by way of afford- 
ing room in the car, which was small, and also to be in a 
favorable position for keeping the safety-valve open. A 
salvo of Vauxhall artillery had no sooner sounded the pre- 
paratory notes than Darby’s match was applied to a long fuse, 
and the connection was severed. Not many seconds elapsed 
ere the fireworks burst forth and illuminated the balloon witb 
changing tints and a cascade of red, blue, green, and purple 
stars. This blaze of magnificent pyrotechny seemed to be 
answered in the heavens above. A wide-spread flash of light- 
ning followed by a heavy peal of thunder added grandeur to 
the spectacle. Thousands of upturned faces directed an ap- 
proving but speculative gaze at us,and many were the breasts 
which quaked with fear, as the balloon was seen with its fiery 
appendages to rush up into the storm. Here it was not the 
calm we had anticipated in the early day, for flash succeeded 
flash the higher we mounted ; and there was no remedy, as 
we had not cleared London, but to bear the brunt of it until 
we had passed over the countless gas-lamps and approached 
the open fields 

It would be sheer empty boast, were I to assert that we 
launched out into this terrific scene with composure and de- 
light ; each of us feit that the perils of the situation had 
increased when the angry elements contrasted their might 
with our puny fireworks. 

We could gladly have seen their extinction, regardless of 
public disappointment ; but there was yet another circle to 
undergo combustion, and it really seemed as if we were dis- 
puting with the forces of nature in lighting up the vapors 
which had collected above. 

It was during these critical moments that, from my seat in 
the hoop, I perceived the lower part of the balloon had be- 
come tightly distended, and that gas was streaming out of 
the safety-valve in a larger volume than was consistent with 
safety. {begged of Mr. Gypson to open the upper valve, but 
he wished to see an end of the fireworks before doing so. 
We were rising swiftly upwards, owing to the loss of weight ; 
but 1 did not like to take the reins out of the proprietor’s 
hands, although I felt that the demand for relief was urgent, 
and I again begged him to open the valve. Just as he was 
in the act of doing so, something happened—the car appeared 
suddenly to drop several feet Beneath the balloon. I ex- 
claimed, “ The balloon has burst!”—a fact which was fully 
revealed by a flash of os that enabled us to see that 
the lower hemisphere had collapsed, and a rent extended up 
to the equator. 

A fresh danger now arose, for although the fireworks had 
ceased, yet the paper cases were smouldering, and the down- 
ward motion produced a shower of sparks, which surrounded 
the balloon and threatened ignition of the gas. We were 
falling rapidly towards the lights of London, with poor hopes 
of escaping a fatal end. 

“Is there anything to be done?” that is the question which 
occupied my own mind with an intensity still felt when 
reverting to the awful position in which we were placed. 
Observing that a stout cord which connects the neck with the 
hoop sustained a tremendous strain, it occurred to me that if 
this were severed, the loose silk would fill cut and act as a 
parachute. Without consultation or parley, I cut this rope, 


and the visible effect justified my expectations. -Having now 
a resisting surface, time was given us to cast out ballast before 
the crash came. 

As we neared the earth all the gas-lights appeared to be 
rushing up. 


! 

| Everything movable having been discharged, each of us 
threw himself into position for the concussion. I retained 
my seat on the hoop, and could see the coming blow. It was 
one solid thump on the ground (providentially clear of chim- 
neys or housetops), but uot such xs to stupefy any of the four, 

jor to prevent a hasty scramble which followed, when the 
balloon fell on our heads and caused us to struggle against 
suflocation. Our greatest difficulty in escaping was the net- 

| work, and it was enly when an opening was cut in this by 

| the collected mcb that we found a clear road for retreat. 


| Mr. Gypson and I hurried ourselves in immediately getting | 


| together the balloon, and saving it from the excited populace. 
| Mr. Albert Smith and Mr, Pridmore were lost in the crowd 
/or had fled amid the confusion. 
point of contact with the ground was in the Belgrave Road, 
Pimlico. 

A cab having been procured, we hastened back to the gar- 
dens, but found that our companions had preceded us. It 
was said that when Mr, Albert Smith walked into Vauxhall 
his brother happened to be leaving. Being close to the car 
when we ascended, not more than half an hour previously, 
his brother was amazed at Mr. Albert Smith striding terra 
Jirma, with pale and anxious looks, 

“ Good gracious, Albert! I could have sworn [ saw you go 
up in the balloon !” 

“So you did—but it burst, and I am back sooner than I 
expected.” 

The news soon spread, and by the time we entered Vaux- 
hall, the reporters were taking down Mr. Smith’s version of 
the accident—but until my own appeared, a day or two later, 
it was not correctly understood that the balloon had simply 
rent asunder owing to a rapid expansion of gas in a stormy 
atmosphere, after losing the weight of at least sixty pounds 
of fireworks—had the valve been opened to al!ow for this it 
would not have happened, notwithstanding the thunder and 
lightning. 

On the following day a careful examination of the balloon 
was made, when it was evident to those who understood 
such matters, that the conclusions arrived at were borne out 
by the state of the silk. The upper valve itself was found to 
be intact and undisturbed; the silk first gave way beneath 
the zone, and travelled downwards. Had it pursued an up- 
ward direction, nothing could have saved us; but there are 
reasons Why this was mechanically impossible. The princi- 
pal argument went to prove that pressure of the netting on 
the upper part of the balloon, combined with small meshes in 
that region, so bound and enveloped the silk that a rupture 
would be sure to extend in that part where the cordage de- 
veloped in larger meshes, and where there was less pressure 
on the silk laterally. Mishaps of a similar character which 
did not terminate fatally seem to dear out this hypothesis. 
“ Bat,” as the gentlemen present observed when the wreck 
was being overhauled, “ this is all very well, and your philo- 
sophy may be sound, but would you like to put it to the test 
once more by ascending at night with the same balloon ?” 
“Certainly, and with double the weight of Greworks” Thus 
challenged and responded to, a se2ond ascent was decided 
upon immediately the neecssary repairs were made, Our 
determination was forthwith made known to Mr. Albert 
Smitu and Mr. Pridmore, but we were destined to be left 
alone in our glory—and yet not quite so, for the following 
week, when the next trial was announced, another candidate 
came forward in the person of a military man, who put in an 
appearance at the eleventh hour and appeared most anxious 
for a seat in the car. I was solicited to explain to Captain 
—-- that an accident happened on the previous ascent, and 
that we would rather be alone if he had any fears as to the 
issue. “Just so—I have no fears,” was the ready answer ; 
“you had a smash the last time—the odds are in our favor 
now ; ergo, I go.” 

(To be concluded next week.) 
———_ ee 


A LUNATIC BALL. 


One half of the world believes the other half to be mad; 
end who shall decide which moiety is right, the reputed 
lunatics or the supposed sane, since neither party can be 
unprejudiced in the matter? At present the minority believe 
that it is a mere matter of numbers, and that if intellect car- 
ried the day, and right were not overborne by might, the 
position of parties would be exactly reversed. ‘The dilemma 
forced itself strongly on my consciousness for a solution when 
I attended the annual ball at Hanwell Lunatic Asy!um. The 
prevailing opinion inside the walls was that the majority of 
madmen lay outside, and that the most hopelessly insane 
people in all the world were the officers immediately con- 
cerned in the management of the establishment itself. 

It was a damp, muggy January evening when I journeyed 
to this suburban retreat. It rained dismally, and the wind 
nearly blew the porter out of his lodge as he obeyed our 
summons at the Dantesque portal of the institution, in pass- 
ing behind which so many had literally abandoned hope. I 
tried to fancy how it would feel if one were really being 
consigned to that receptacle by interested relatives, as we 
read in three-volume novels; but it was nouse. I was one 
of a merry company on that occasion. The officials of Han- 
well Asylum had been alittle shy of being handed down to 
fame; sol adopted the ruse of getting into Herr Gustav 
Kuster’s corps of fiddlers for the occasion. However, I must 
in fairness add that the committee during the evening with- 
drew the taboo they had formerly placed on my writing. I 
was free to immortalise them; and my fiddling was thence- 
forth a work of supererogation. 

High jinks commenced at the early hour of six; and long 
before that time we had deposited our instruments in the 
Bazaar, as the ball-room is somewhat incongruously called, 
and were threading the Deedalean mazes of the wards. Life 
in the wards struck me as being very like living in a passage; 
but when that preliminary objection was got over, the long 
corridors looked comfortable enough. They were painted in 
bright warm colors, and acorrespondingly genial temperature 
was secured by hot-water pipes running the entire length. 
Comfortable rooms opened out from the wards at frequent 
intervals, and there was every form of amusement to beguile 
the otherwise irksome leisure of those temporary recluses. 
Most of my hermits were smoking—I mean on the male side 
—many were reading; one had a fiddle, and I scraped ac- 
quaintance immediately with him; whilst another was seated 
at the door of his snug little bedroom getting up cadenzas on 
the flute. He was an old trombone-player in one of the 
household regiments, an inmate of Hanwell for thirty years, 
and a fellow-bandsman with myself for the evening. He 
looked, I thought, quite as sane as myself, and played mag- 
nificently; but | was informed by the possibly prejudiced 
officials that he had his occasional weaknesses. A second 
member of Herr Kuster’s band whom I found in durance was 
a eT formerly in the band of the Second Life 
Guards ; and this poor fellow, who was an excellent musician 





- 


too, felt his position acutely. He apologised sotto voce for 
sitting down with me in corduroys, as well as for being an 
“imbecile.” He did not seem to question the justice of the 
verdict against him, and had not become acclimatised to the 
atmosphere like the old trombone-playcr. 

That New Year's night—for January was very young—the 
wards, especially on the women’s side, were gaily decorated 
with paper flowers, and all looked as cheerful and happy as 
though no shadow ever fell across the thresholi; but, alas, 





We found that the actual | 


there were every now and then padded rooms op »ning out of 
the passage ; and as this was not a refractory ward, [ asked 
‘the meaning of the arrangement, which I had fancied was 
an obsolete one. I was icld they were for epileptic patients. 
In virtue of his official position as bandmaster, Her Kuster 
hada key; and, after walking serencly into a passage pre- 
cisely like the rest, informed me, with the utmost coolness, 
that I was in the refractory ward. I looked around for the 
stalwart attendant, who is generally to be seen on duty, and 
tomy dismay found he was quite at the other end-of an 
exceedingly long corridor. Ido not know that I am particu- 
larly nervous; but I candidly confess to an anxiety to get 
near that worthy official. We were ouly three outsiders, and 
the company looked mischievous. One gentleman was 
walking violently up and down, turning up his coat-slceves, 
as though bent on our instant demolition. Another, an old 
grey: bearded man, came up, and fiercely demanded if I were 
a freemason. I was afraid he might resent my saying I was 
not, when it happily occurred to me that the third in our 
party, an amateur contra-bassist, was of the craft. I told our 
old friend so. He demanded the sign, was satisfied, and, in 
the twinkling of an eye, our double-bass friend was strug- 
gling in his fraternal embrace. The warder, mistaking the 
character of the hug, hastened to the rescue, and I was at 
ease. 

We then passed to the ball-room, where my musical friends 
were beginning to “ tune up,” and waiting for their conductor, 
The large room was gaily decorated, and filled with some 
three or four hundred patients, arranged Spurgeon-wise: the 
ladies on one side, and the gentlemen on the other. There 
was a somewhat rakish air about the gathering, due to the 
fact of the male portion not being in full dress, but arranged 
in free-and-ersy costume of corduroys and felt boots. ‘The 
frequent warders in their dark blue uniforms lent quite a 
military air to the scene; and on the ladies’ side the costumes 
were more picturesque; some little latitude was given to 
feminine taste, and the result was that a large portion of the 
patients were gorgeous in pink gowns. One old lady, who 
claimed to be a scion of royalty, had a resplendent mob-cap ; 
but the belles of the ball-room were decidedly to be found 
among the female attendants, who were bright, fresh-looking 
young women, in a neat, black uniform, with perky little 
caps, and bunches of keys hanging at their side like the rosary 
of a seeur de charite, or the chatelaines with which young 
ladies used to adorn themselves some seasons ago. Files of 
patients kept streaming into the already crowded room, and 
one gentleman, reversing the order assigned to him by nature, 
walked gravely in on the palms of his hands, with his legs 
elevated in air. He had been a clown at a theatre, and still 
retained come of the preclivilies of the boards. A wizen- 
faced man, who seemed to have no name beyond the conven- 
tional one of “ Billy,” strutted in with huge paper collars, like 
the corner man in a nigger troupe, and a tin decoration on 
his breast the size of acheeseplate. Ife was insensible to the 
charms of Te:psichore, except in the shape of an occasional 
pas seul, and Ixbored under the idea that his mission was to 
conduct the band, which he occasionally did, to the discomfi- 
ture of Herr Kuster, and the total-destruction of gravity on 
the part of the executants, so that Billy had to be displaced. 
It was quite curious to notice the effect of the music on some 
of the quieter patients. One or two, whose countenances 
really seemed to justify their incarceration, absolutely hugged 
the foot of my music-stand, and would not allow me to hold 
my instrument for a moment when | was not playing on it, 
so anxious were they to express their admiration of me as an 
artist. “I used to play that instrument afore I come here,” 
said a patient, with a squeaky voice, who for eleven years has 
labored under the idea that his mother is coming to see him 
on the morrow; indeed, most of the litthe group around the 
platform looked upon their temporary sojourn at Hanwell as 
the only impediment to a bright carcer in the musical world, 

Proceedings commenced with the Caledonians, and it was 
marvellous to notice the order, not to say grace and refinement 
with which these pauper lunatics went through their parts in 
the “ mazy.” The rosy-faced attendants formed partners for 
the men, and I saw aherculean warder gallantly leading 
along the stout old lady in the mob-cap. The larger number 
of the patients of course were paired with their fellow- 
prisoners, and at the top of the room the officials danced with 
some of the swells. Yes, there were swells here, ball-room 
coxcombs in fustian and felt. One in particular was pointed 
out to meas an University graduate of high family, and on 
my inquiring how such a man became an inmate of a pauper 
asylum the official said, “ You see, sir, when the mind goes 
the income often gocs too, and the people become virtually 
paupers.” Insanity is a great leveller, true; but I could not 
help picturing that man’s lucid intervals, and wondering 
whether his friends might not do better for him. But there 
he is, pirouetting away with the pretty female organist, the 
chaplain standing by and smiling approval, and the young 
doctors doing tte polite to afew invited guests, but not dis- 
daining, every now and then, to take a turn with a patient. 
Quadrilles and Lancers follow, but no“ round dances.” A 
popular prejudice on the part of the majority sets down such 
danccs as too exciting for the sensitive dancers, The gra- 
duate is excessively irate at this, and rates the band soundly 
for not playing a valse. Galops are played, but not danced ; 
a complicated movement termed a“ Circassian circle” being 
substituted in their place. “Three hours of square dances 
are really too absurd,” said the graduate to an innocent second 
fiddle. 

In the centre of the rooin all wa3 gravity and decorum 
but the merricst dances went on in corners. An Irish 
quadrille was played, and an unmistakable Paddy regaled 
himself with a most beautiful jig. He got on by himself for 
a figure or two, when, remembering, no doubt, that “ happi- 
ness was born a twin,” he dived into the throng, selected a 
white-heade¢ old friend of some sixty years, and impressed 
him with the idea of a pas de deux. There they kept it up 
in a corner for the whole of the quadrille, twirling imaginary 
sbillelaghs, and encouraging one another with that expressive 
Irish interjection, which it is so impossible to put down on 
paper. For an hour all went merry as the proverbial marriage 
bell, and then there was an adjournment of the male portion 
of the company to supper. The ladics remained in the 
Bazaar and discussed oranges, with an occasional dance to the 
pianoforte, as the band retired for refreshment too, in one of 








the attendants’ rooms. I followed the | to their 
supper room, as I had come to see, not to eat. About four 
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hundred sat down in a large apartment, and there were, | 
besides, sundry snug supper parties in smaller rooms. Each | 
guest partook of an excellent repast of meat and vegetabies, 
with a sufliciency of beer and pipes to follow. The chaplain 
said a short grace before supper, and a patient, who must | 
have been a retired Methodist preacher, improved upon the | 
brief benediction by a long rambling “ asking of a blessing,” | 
to which nobody paid any attention. Then I passed up and | 
down the long rows with a courteous official, who gave me | 
little snatches of the history of some of the patients. Here | 
was an actor of some note in his day; there a barrister; here 
again a clergyman; here a tradesman recently “gone,” “ all 
through the strikes, sir,” he added. The shadow—that most 
mysterious shadow of all—had chequered life’s sunshine in | 
every one of these cases. Being as they are they could not 
be in a better place. They have the best advice they could 

et even were they—as some of them claim to be—princes. 
ft they can be cured, here is their best chance. If not—well, 
there were the little dead-house and the quiet cemetery 
lying out in the moonlight, and waiting for them when, as 

oor maddened Edgar Allen Poe wrote, the “fever called 

iving,” should be “ over at last.” But who talks of dying on 
this one night in all the year when even that old freemason 
in the refractory ward was forgetting, after his own peculiar 
fashion, the cruel injustice that kept him out of his twelve 
thousand a year and title? Universal merriment is the rule 
to-night. Six or seven gentlemen are on their legs at once 
making speeches, which are listened to about as respectfully 
as the “ toast of the evening” at a public dinner. As many 
more are singing inharmoniously ditterent songs; the fun is 
getting fast and furious, perhaps a little too fast and furious, 
when a readjournment to the ball-room is proposed, and 
readily acceded to, one hoary-headed old ilirt remarking to 
me as he went by, that he was going to look for his sweet- 
heart. 

A long series of square dances followed, the graduate wax- 
ing more and more fierce at each disappointment in his 
anticipated valse, and Billy giving out every change in the 
programme like a parish clerk, which functionary he 
resembled in many respects. It was universally agreed that 
this was the best party that had ever been held in the asyluin, 
just as the last baby is always the finest in the family. Cer- 
tainly the guests all enjoyed themselves. The stalwart atten- 
dants danced more than ever with a will, the rosy attendants 
were rosier and nattier than before, if possible. Official 
reserve died out of the grandiose matron, and the young 
doctors hopped and skipped about as though they were inedi- 
cal students at Highbury Barn again. The mob-cap went 
whizzing about on the regal head of its owner down the 
middle of tremendous country dances, hands across, set to 
partners, and then down again as though it had never tasted 
the anxieties of a throne, or learnt by bitter experience the 
sorrows of exile. Even the academical gentleman relaxed 
to the fair organist, though he stuck up his hair stiffer than 
ever, aud stamped his felt boots again as he passed the un- 
offending double-bass with curses both loud and deep on the 
subject of square dances. At length came the inevitable God 
Save the Queen, which was played in one key by the 
orchestra, and sung in a great many different ones by the 

uests. It is no disrespect to Her Majesty to say that the 

National Anthem was received with anything but satisfac- 
tion. It was the signal that the “ jinks” were over, and that 
was quite enough to make it unpopular. However, they 
sang lustily and with a good courage, all except the old 
woman in the mob-cap, who sat with a complacent smile as 
much as to say, “This is as it should be, 1 appreciate the 
honor done to my royal brothers and sisters.” 

This is the light side of the picture; but it had its sombre 
tints also. There were those in all the wards who stood aloof 
from the merriment, and would have none of the jinks. 
Lean-visaged men walked moodily up and down the passages 
like caged wild beests. Their lucid interval was upon them, 
and they fretted at the irksome restraint and degrading com- 
panionship. It was a strange thought; but I fancied they 
must have longed for their mad fit as the drunkard longs for 
the intoxicating draught, or the opium-eater for his delicious 
narcotic to drown the idea of the present. There were those 
in the ball-room itself who, if you approached them with the 
proffered pinch of snufl, drove you from them with curses. 
One fine, intellectual man, sat by the window all the evening, 
writing rhapsodies of the most extraordinary character, and 
Saas himself a poet. Another wrapped round a thin 
piece of lath with paper, and superscribed it with some 
strange hieroglyphics, begging me to deliver it. All made 
arrangements for their speedy departure from Elanwell, 
though many in that heart-sick tone which spoke of long- 
deferred hope—hope never perhaps to be realised. Most 
painful sight of all, there was one little girl there, a child of 
eleven or twelve years—a child in a lunatic asylum! Think 
of that, parents, when you listen to the engaging nonsense of 
— little ones—think of the child in Hanwell wards! 

emember how narrow a line separates innocence from 
idiotey ; so narrow a line that the words were once synony- 
mous ! 

Then there was the infirmary full of occupants on that 
merry New Year's night. Yonder poor patient being wheeled 
in a chair to bed will not trouble his attendant long. There 
is another being lifted on his pallet-bed, and having a cup of 
cooling drink appiied to his parched lips by the great loving 
hands of a warder who tends him as gently as a woman. It 
seemed almost a cruel kindness tv be trying to keep that poor 
body and soul together. 

Another hour, rapidly passed in the liberal hospitality of 
this great institution, and silence had fallen on its congregated 
thousands. It is a small towa in itself, and toa large extent 
self-dependent and self-governed. It bakes and brews, and 
makes its gas; and there is no need of a Licensing Bill to 
keep its inhabitants sober and steady. The method of doing 
that has been discovered in nature’s own law of kindness. 
Instead of being chained and treated as wild beasts, the 
lunatics are treated as unfortunate men and women, and 
every effort is made to ameliorate, both physically and 
moraily, their sad condition. Hence the bright wards, the 
buxom attendants, the frequent jinks. Even the chapel- 
service has been peas up for their behoof. 

This was what I saw by entering, as an amateur fiddler, 
Herr Kuster’s band at Hanwell Asylum ; and asI ran to catch 
the last up-train—which I did as the saying is by the skin of 
my teeth—I felt that I was a wiser, though it may be a sadder 
man, for my evening's experiences at the Lunatic Ball. 

One question would keep recurring to my mind. It has 
been said that if you stop your ears in a ball-room, and then | 
look at the people—reputed sane—skipping about in the new | 
valse or the last galop, you will imagine they must be all | 
lunatics. I did not stop my ears that night, but I opened my 
eyes and saw bundreds of my fellow-creatvures, all with some 
strange delusions, many with ferocious and vicious .propensi- 
ties, yet all kept in order by a few warders, a handful of girls, 
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and all behaving as decorously as in a real ball-room. And | thrown on the kindness of her grandmother, who could do 


the question which would haunt me all the way bome was, teen to | 
eople, and which the lunatics.—<A// the of age, to learn the business of dressmaking in Yarmouth. It 


which are the sane p 
Year Round. 
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INCONSTANCY. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


Against the curtained pane, beloved, 
The snow beats thick and fast, 
The wild wind’s sorrowful yefraic. 
Is telling of the past— 
And in the old familiar chair, 
Beside the hearth-tire’s glow, 
I sit and sing the tender air 
You loved so long ago. 


Ab, often since the springs, beloved, 
Have bloomed above your rest, 

I breathe the sweet old song that sings 
Itself within my breast— 

As children in the cheerless days 
When winter darkly lowers, 

Retrace the garden’s sodden ways, 
And talk of last year’s flowers. 


It never seemed to you, beloved, 
When we walked hand in hand, 

Amid the sunshine and the dew 
Of youth’s enchanted land— 

It never ssemed to you or me 
That I could sing or smile 

If you were lying silently 
Within your grave the while. 


We thought we could not live, beloved, 
If we were torn apart— 

That earth would have no more to give 
To either stricken heart ;— 

Alas, the change that time has wrouzht ! 
Your grave has held you long, 

And in a home where you are not, 
I sing the dear old song ! 


Do you look back to me, beloved, 
From out your happy sphere, 

And deem me false, that I can be 
Alive, and you not here ? 

Death does not always bring its balm 
To every aching ill— 

Life may outlast its dearest charm, 
And heart-break does not kill. 


It would have been the same, beloved, 
Had I been first to die— 

Another love had worn your name, 
More dear, perchance, than I ; 

Ah, after all these weary years, 
Would you more constant be ? 

And would you drop these bitter tears, 
And sing the song for me? 

- Aldi ne, 


————_> —__—-_ 


SARAH MARTIN, THE DRESS-MAKER. 
BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


Every now and then there casts up some striking instance 
of self-sacrifice in the cause of humanity, occurring in such 
obscure circumstances as clearly to indicate that they arise 
from the purest notions of benevolence. Not but that such 
cases may very often spring from a certain degree of 
fanaticism. But that does not much signify. Enthusiasm 
in trying to do some good in a reasonable and practical 
way, is not to be sharply challenged, and even when it 
gces a little beyond bounds it is excusable, from being an 

reeable make-weight aguinst the too frequent exhibition 
of unmitigated selfishness. Of that species of quietly dem- 
onstrated benevolence which has the true ring about it, we 
have always looked with satisfaction on the case of John 


Pounds, the poor Portsmouth shoemaker, who with an in- 


born passion for gratuitous teaching, daily gathered a crowd 
of neglected and half-starved children into his humble 
booth, and taught them to read while hammering his leather 
and mending the soles of old boots. John, who has been 


long dead and gone, did not get much credit for his labors 


during his lifetime, but he nevertheless deserves to be men- 
tioned as the real pioneer in what is now called ragged-school 
training. 

John Howard, and afterwards Mrs. Fry, take a prominent 
place as having been leading reformers in prison discipline, 
and for their untiring exertions in the cause of suffering 
humanity they will ever be held in remembrance. Both, 
however, as is well known, moved in a good sphere of society. 
They were persons of fortune, and could afford to give time 
and money in carrying out their benevolent enterprises. 
They in ne shape belonged to the John Pounds category of 
enthusiasts, who drudge patiently on in obscurity, doing all 
the good they can to their fellow-creatures, while hardly pos- 
sessing means for their own daily wants. To this painfully 
moiling and toiling, yet determinedly resolute class of beings, 
belongs Sarah Martin, the dressmaker. 

Sarah was: a reformer of prison management in the early 
part Gf the present century, and hence was contempora- 
neous with Mrs. Fry; but her field of labor was of a 
local character, and much less a matter of general obser- 
vation. If a hundred men or women with a similar hobby 
had scattered themseives over the country, each fixing on 
a particular jail as a scene of operation, there would have 
been room tor them all. The prisons, big and little, were 
simply a disgrace. Only no one in high quarters thought 
much of what was so discreditable. prison was tradi- 
tionally reckoned to be a kind of pen-fold, into which all 
sorts of human wreck of a perversely troublesome kind 
should be thrust pell-mell, and there left to be dealt with 
by magistrates, hangmen, gravediggers, or anybody. Who 
cared about what was going on in the prisons’ Such 
establishments might be sinks of vice and suffering. The 
worse for those who got into them—they should have 
taken better care! That was the whole philosophy of the 
—_— at a period within the memory of persons still 
iving. 

On this fighting, brawling, miserably suffering, selfish era, 
Sarah Martin arose like an angel of mercy. tos in 1791, 
she was the daughter of a smail tradesman in the village of 
Caister, near Yarmouth, on the coast of Norfolk. Her ro oti 
tion, of the most meagre kind, began at a dame-school in the 
village. Heving the misfortune to lose her parents, she was 


nothing else than put her, at from fourteen to fifteen years 


|speaks not a little for the skill and spirit of industry in the 
poor orphan, that after about two years’ training she began 
as a dressmaker on her own account. As such, in a limited 
| way, she was tolerably successful, being favored with em- 
ployment from several respectable families in the place. 
enceforth, to the end of her days, we are to view Sarah 
| Martin as gaining her livelihood by going out to shape and 
|sew for those requiring ler services, her requital being at 
most only a tew shillings aday. In her occupation there 
| was, perhaps, litle room to expand ; nor does it appear that 
she ever aimed at rising to eminence in her profession. The 
facts regaiding her business avocations are rather scanty. 
| We only know that she was satisfied with her position, and 
'commanded respect by the modesty of her demeanor. Though 
inclined to novel-reading, she was never the least light- 
|headed. Like many young womea in similar circumstances, 
| she might doubtless have put on a good deal of sham finery, 
jand tried to cut a dash as a holiday belle. To make her- 
|self attractive or conspicuous in this fashion, was not, 
| however, to her taste. Naturally staid and thoughtful, she 
; happily, when no more than nineteen years of age, heard 
'a sermon preached, which by its persuasive picty gave a 
| distinctly religious turn to her feelings; and following up 
;the impulse by a frequent perusal of the Scriptures, a new 
view of what should be her course of duty dawned upon 
her. 

Now commences the young dressmaker’s self-imposed 
mission in the work of teaching and reclamation. The 
ignorant, the friendless, the degraded, were to be the spe- 
cial objects of her solicitude. Her earliest eftorts lay in the 
direction of Sunday-school teaching; from which she 
advanced to attendance in the workhouse, where she became 
a fervent visitor and consoler of the sick, the aged, and the 
pafflicted. For the children in this resort of parochial destitu- 
tion she was graciously allowed to devote a day in the week, 
at her own pecuniary loss, to some kind of primary instruc- 
tion. To these duties, which encroached on Ler means of 
subsistence, were in time added visits to the destitute sick 
throughout the town, everywhere carrying spiritual consola- 
tion, and planning the elevation of the abandoned and irreso- 
lute. In this manner begianing her career, and gaining 
friends by the obvious simplicity of her character, she ex- 
tended her ministrations to the town prison, a neglectei den 
of infamy and misery, which stood prodigiously in need of 
some such benevolent visitor. She is said to have ventured 
on this unusual undertaking by hearing of a woman who had 
been imprisoned on account of barbarous cruelty to her 
child. Often in passing the jail Sarah had yearned to get 
within its portal, in order to read the Scriptures __ its inmates 
and attempt to stimulate their better fcelindXit, but it was 
only now she mustered courage to make the eff .t. Timidly 
she requested permission to perform the visit of mercy, but 
was refused. The check, though discouraging, did not turn 
her from her purpose. She made a second attempt, and this 
time she had the gratification of being admitted—admitted 
asa favor to a prison from which all of a respectable caste 
shrunk with horror. 

The Yarmouth prison as it then existed is pictured to have 
been of the lowest type—confined, loathsome, dirty, scarcely 
any division of the sexes, the inmates pues. fighting, 
boastful over their villanous exploits, and rejoicing in con- 
trivances for fresh. delinquencies, with no chaplain or other 
authority to mitigate their brutality. Into this horrid arena 
of uproar and disgust, the poor dressmaker voluntarily 
entered, in the hope of reclaiming deserted and hopeless 
iniquity. The woman who was the primary object of her 
mission, was surprised to find that any one cared for her, and 
soon melting into tears thanked her kindly disposed visitor. 
So encouraged, Sarah read and expounded passages in the 
New Testament to other inmates who would listen to her. 
In these well-meant endeavors, she encountered numerous 
unpleasant rebuffs. But jeers, coarse abuse, and unmanly in- 
solence, were held as nothing under a high sense of duty. 
Never faltering in her attempts, her pon ened and her gen- 
tleness won on hearts steeled to ordinary impressions. 
Sometimes she was shocked with the scenes that were pre- 
sented, as well as with the language that met her ear; still 
she persevered, and gradually gained that degree of respect 
and confidence which gave her an ascendency over even the 
most profligate. Of course, she did not reach this measure of 
success without a heavy sacrifice of time and trouble, or in 
other words of loss in her means of livelihood. As if this 
were but a secondary consideration, she actually gave up 
every Monday to unpaid work in the prison. This was in 
addition to her attendance on Sundays, on which she effected 
the introduction of regular divine service; and what is still 
more remarkable, she, in the absence of anything better, de- 
livered sermons and addresses of her own composition, 
that are said to have been singularly appropriate and effica- 
cious. 

We are afforded a glimpse of what she did in this depart- 
ment of her labors in the report of an official visitor to the 
prison. It is dated Sunday, November 29, 1835. “ Attended 
divine service in the morning at the prison. The male 
prisoners only were assembl A female resident in the 
town officiated. Her vuice was exceedingly melodious, her 
delivery emphatic, and her enunciation extremely distinct. 
The service was the liturgy of the Church of England. Two 
psalms were sung by the whole of the ~e, and extremely 
well—much better than I have heard in our best appointed 
churches. A written discourse, of her own composition, was 
read by her. It was of a purely moral tendency, involving 
no doctrinal points, and admirably suited to the hearers. 
During the performance of the service, the prisoners paid 
the most profound attention, and the most marked respect ; 
and as far as it is possible to judge, appeared to take a devout 
interest. Evening service was read by her afterwards to the 
female prisoners.” 

But this zealous prison apostle did not confine herself to 
reading and general instruction. Sbe had the tact to per- 
ceive that as long as there was nothing but sheer idleness 
among the prisoners, there was little chance of their moral 
and intellectual improvement. Accordingly, she introduced 
various ci | ew peng such as making straw-hats, bone- 
spoons, and boys’ caps, and also instruc the women in the 
sewing of gray cotton shirts. Not stopping at this, she con- 
trived the formation of a fund to furnish work for prisoners 
when discharged, along with a plan for their outdoor super- 
vision. 

It can hardly be sepposed that Sarah Martin could in a 
course of years effect such changes for the better without 
attracting attertion, and raising up friends to he'p her in the 
work of benevolence. The public seem to have gota little 
ashamed that 8s poor dressmaker, who did not perhaps earn 
more than ten or twelve shillings a week—at all events not 
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more than kept her alive and paid for her lodgings—should 
have undertaken a task so herculean, and been so successful. 
A few began to give her contributions of small sums to pur- 
chase Bibles and other books requisite to carry out her plans 
of instruction. The succor came justin time, for she was 
beginning to experience privations, though prepared to sub- 
mit to want rather than give up her noble enterprise. 

We have ot space to go into a narrative of Sarah’s subse- 
quent proceedings, nor is it necessary for us to do so; for 
ample details were years ago (April, 1847) presented in the 
Edinburgh Review, and now a full account of this remarkable 
woman is given in her Memoir, just published by the Religious 
Tract Society. Only a few facts may be added to complete 
the outline of ber career. As the result of assiduous labors, 
mental and bodily, during a period of twenty years, her health 
began to break down, and jail ministrations had to be relin- 
quished into the hands of those who were regularly consti- 
tuted for this species of work. Her plans had been success- 
ful, not only as regards the reclamation of old and young of 
both sexes, but had contributed to the establishment of a 
defined system of prison discipline, such as now prevails. 
In her latter days she gave some superintendence to a school 
of factory girls, and performed acts of kindness in visiting 
the sick in the poorer parts of the town. At last these labors 
proved too much for her enfeebled frame, and she lay down 
to die. Her concluding days were clouded by the pain of an 
acute complaint, which opiates could but temporarily assuage. 
She died October 15, 1843, and was interred in the church- 
yard at Caister. 

So terminated the useful and extraordinary career of Sarah 
Martin, whose name, whose unaffected practical piety, and 
innumerable good deeds effected under extreme difficulty, we 
have no small degree of satisfaction in being able to com- 
memorate in — It is painful to think how a really 
poor woman should have been left \o do and suffer so much 
in the cause of humanity, scarcely receiving thanks for her 
self-sacrifice. No doubt, she had her own great reward, but 
that does not lessen our feeling of regret that su little was 
done to show anything like a general sense of gratitude for 
her labors during her lifetime. Not long since, a beautiful 
window of stained glass was erected to her memory by pub- 
lic subscription in the ancient church of St. Nicholas, at Yar- 
mouth, which at least indicates that her modest merits are at 
length fully appreciated. Let us, too, though at this late day, 
add our meed of acknowledgment. As we have spoken with 
approbation of John Pounds as the pioneer in ragged-school 
instruction, let us do equal justice to Sarah Martin, the humble 
sempstress of Yarmouth, and help to inscribe her name in 
the honored roll of the Howards, Frys, Buxtons, and others 
—_ distinguished themselves as reformers of prison discip- 
ine. 

-_—__>___—— 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Amidst all the myriad publications which issue yearly from 
the London press, one volume alone (we except, of course, 
the Bible) is considered indispensable by the whole nation, 
literate and illiterate ; one alone is sure of a place in every 
respectable household ; one alone absolutely directs in a great 
measure the ordinaryaftairs of our life. Our readers have already 
divined its name—The ALMaNnac. Ecclesiastical affairs, such 
as feasts and fasts; the tme of proceedings of the law-courts, 
etc. are all under its direction. How the world ever did 
without these useful pamphlets, one wonders; yet they are 
not of very ancient origin. The nearest approach to modern 
almanacs umongst the nations of antiquity was made by the 
Romans in their “ Fasti,” or tables (usually of marble), on 
which were inscribed the succession of the annual games and 
festivals, with other matters of public interest. But these 
were national records, accessible to those who desired infor- 
mation on such points, but not of any private use. 

The Anglo-Saxons were in the habit of carving the annual 
courses of the moon on a square piece of wood, which they 
called an “ Almonaught” (al-moon-heed), from which word 
Verstegan, who has written on the antiquities of our country, 
derives our word almanac—the German origin being “ Almo- 
nat.’ Others have suppused it derived from the Arabic a! 
manah, to count. 

These wooden almonaughts were succeeded by the manu- 
script almanacs of the fourteenth century, very splendid 
specimens of which exist in the British Museum. There is 
also a very remarkable specimen of them in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

On the invention of printing, almanacs were rapidly mullti- 
plied. One of the earliest printed books with the date an- 
nexed is the “ Astrological and Medical Calendar,” supposed 
to have been issued from the press of Gutenberg in 1457. 

The earliest English almanacs were printed in Holland on 
small folio sheets, and some of these have been preserved by 
having been pasted on the covers of old books. 

With “ Old Moore’s Almanac” still in existence, we cease 
to wonder at the singular mixture of truth and falsehood 
which filled the early calendars. Astrology was accepted as 
a real science, and its predictions were naturally united with 
the astronomical portions of the almanacs. These prophe- 
cies from their diffusion became so dangerous in imaginative 
France, that, in 1579, Henry III. promulgated an edict for- 
bidding any predictions in them relating to civil affairs, 
whether of the state or of private individuals. No law of 
the kind was found necessary in England, though the belief 
in the calendar prophets was singulatly strong, and was 
shared by the educated classes, even as late (or later) than 
1661, for the greatest almanac-maker of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, William Lilly, was had up before parliament to ex- 
plain an hieroglyphic in a previous Ephemeris, which was 
supposed to have foretold the Great Fire. 

The commissioners appointed to examine him, gravely 
accepted his explanation on the subject. Of course he “ had 
read it in the stars.” “ Did you foresee the year?” asked one 
of the commissioners. “I did not,” replied Lilly, “nor was 
Cesirous: of that I made no scrutiny.” But using his own 
good sense, he assured them that the fire was “ from God ;” 
that is, accidental, not kindled, as the people were willing to 
believe, by the Roman Catholics. 

Lilly began to print his Ephemeris in 1644, during the 
greatest heat of the civil wars. He uses much Latin and 
many astrological terms in his predictions, and constantly in- 
vokes the divine assistance in his art. The year 1677 was 
distinguished by the appearance of a comet, which aftorded 
him much matter for speculation. He says that comets 
“ produce very hard and nipping weather; frosty, dark, 


cloudy, much snow and wind, strange or unusual hail and | 


tempest. Moreover, the rtend change of kingdoms, pesti- 
oe ge wars, tempests, or drought.” This scandal about 
comets was, however, a mere echo from the past, as the 
Venerable Bede, more than eight hundred years before him, 
had imputed the like evil character to the Bohemian stars, 
who have only within the last two hundred years been 
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recognised as respectable luminaries obaying the laws of the| nacs are well worthy of their places in ovr book-case or on 


do. 


Lilly's contemporary, John Lord, in 1678 gave the same | versa 


account of “ eclipses.” 
he says, “on October nineteenth day. 


sewn upon the earth: this will or may chiefly belong to Ire 
a Russia, Polonia the Great, and such others as are unde 
aurus.” 


universe, much as their more sober neighbors the planets | the table. 


— all the readers of the Book of 1873 find its days uni- 
ly lucky, or make “them so by using them wisely; and 


“The fourth eclipse of the moon,” | so wishing them a happy New Year, we close our chat on 
This threateneth | almanacs.—Cham/ers's. 

great and rich men with loss of goods, or decay of substance, 

likewise death snd diseases among cattel, beasts, and sheep, 

and such as chew the cud; also, dearness of corn and seed 


—_—— 2. 
MEMORY. 
- To the man himself any strength of memory which does not 


r | hinder reflection and excuse the labor of thought is valuable ; 
but the memory which is worth most to the world is that 


The weather prophecies were very singular in those days. | which k« eps us supplied with a knowledge of things that would 


They were decided by its state on certain festivals. 


New- | otherwis » be lost. 


ooks and newspapers tell us 4 great deal, 


year’s day (not new-year’s day then, by-the-bye, but the Cir- | and enable us often to dispense without much inconvenience 


cumcision) was supposed to presenta type of the weather 


with the exercise of memory ; but there is one branch of study 


which would ensue throughout the opening year. The fol- | which owes more to faithful, retentive memory than to all the 
lowing lines, translated from Latin rhymes of the middle }books in the world. We mean the memory that retains in 
ages, were used by the almanac-makers of the seventeenth | living freshness the sayings and doings, the look and aspect, 


century with regard to this ominous day : 


If St. Paul’s Day be fair and cicare, 

Tt doth betide a happy yeare : 

But if by chance it then should raine, 

It will make dear all kinds of graine ; 
And if the clouds make dark the sky, 

The neat and fowle this year shall die: 

If blustering winds do blow aloft. 

Then wars shall trouble the realm full oft. 


of a past generation; that can set before us, as it unfolded 
itself, a scene all the actors in which are dead and gone, and 
bring to our ears with just emphasis the very words of feeling 
or passion spoken years ago. How rare this is we know from 
the difficulty of getting precise information as to persons or 
events after a brief lapse of time. The incidents that give 
excellence to biography Dr. Johnson found the most difficult 
of all things to obtain from survivors. Such incidents are of 
a volatile and evanescent kind; they soon escape the memory, 
and are rarely transmitted by tradition. Still there are 
memories that do their best to rescue a character from oblivion, 


St. Swithin’s day is still regarded as ominous of the weather | that delight to renew its life in truthful description. It argues, 
by the peasantry. “ Forty days’ rain more or less” is expected | no doubt, a disengaged, unselfish attention to note the inci- 


if it rains on that day. 


dent at the time as telling and expressive, and this yuality 


A famous almanac-maker in the early part of the eighteenth | stamps itself on the narrative and inspires confidence in the 
century gave birth to one of the best jokes of the wits of | hearer. Those who have patience to listen to these chroniclers 
Queen Anne’s reign. His name was Partridge, a shoemaker, | are at once performing a pious work and accumulating a store 


quack doctor, and astrologer, who, in his “ Merlinus Redivi- | of the best 


owledge, which serves them in good stead as 


vus,” foretold coming events in the usual style. Swift, for a| opportunity arises. ‘here is no pleasanter talk than the 


frolic, wrote his “ Predictions for the Year 1708—written t 


o|gleanings of a student of character among the memories of 


prevent the People of England from being further imposed | the various circles and classes he has mixed with. We leave 


on by Vulgar Almanac-makers.” 


his company feeling human nature to be a livelier, cleverer, 


In this pamphlet, he attacked Partridge as the chief of | more impressive thing than we had been in the way of finding 
them, wondering how this foolish pretender should be igno- | out for ourselves. Mere invention, expending itself on a past 
rant that hc—Partridge—was doomed to die on the following | state of things, commonly falls flat ; but the reproduction of 


29th of March, about eleven at night, of a raging fever. 


Partridge was enraged ; still more so when, after the 29th, | able contribution. 


the actual life of fifty or even twenty years ago is an invalu- 
ioaisey that performs feats commonly ex- 


an account of Partridge’s decease appeared by the same hand. | pends itself on the labored efforts of the human understand- 
The poor almanac-maker, infuriated, published a denial of |ing. Memory of the higher sort distinguishes for itself what 


his death. But it was in vain. The Zutler assumed that h 


e|is memorable. To repeat what another has said because it 


was in error. Dead he had been declared, and dead he should | was characteristic of him isa more useful exercise of the talent 
be; and very funny are the mock reproaches of Stecle to the | than to commit pages of the same man's writing to memory. 


poor man for his wilful pertinacity in denying his own de- | Perha 
cease. A paper was next written in his name, called “ Bick-| In Th. 
erstaff Detected,” by the Rev. Dr. Yalden, preacher at Bride-|even verbal, trath. ere are man’ 


too it is a more difficult one. 
ese cases the value of memory consists in its literal, 
personal anecdotes 


y 
well; the almanac-maker’s neighbors piving a most amusing | which we feel are most probably false—if not wholly false, yet 


account (whether true or untrue) o} 
jest. 


the progress of the enough sv to destroy their use as evidence of character. 


There must be a stamp of gennineness which only verbal 


. - ‘ h memories imply habitual conscien- 
The passing bell tolled ; Partridge sends his servant to ask | accuracy can supply. Suc’ Py! 
for whom it is ringing. The answer is: “ For Dr. Partridge, | tiousness ; they are respectable as well as brilliant possessions. 


who died to-night.” 
sexton to know if a funeral sermon is required. 








The undertaker comes for orders, the For few memories are entirely trathfal. We many of us find 
“ Sirrah,” 


them false mainly to our own cost or inconvenience. We are 


says Partridge, “ you know me well enough; you know I am sure we put a missing article where we did not put it, that we 


not dead. 


How dare you affront me after this manner?” |Tead @ passage in the middle of a right-hand 


@ when it 


“ Alack-a-day, sir,” replies the fellow, “ why, it is in print, and | turns out to be at the top of the left; the eye of memory has 


the whole town knows that you are dead. . . . It is s'range, 


the most distinct recollection, and yet it is not true. The 


” “ isi i al contradict one another 
sir,” says he,“ that you should make such a secret of your | most disinterested witnesses at a tri 

death to us that are your neighbors ; it looks as if you had a | because each is sure of — “4 a res ay — es exactly 
design to defraud the church of its dues; and, let me tell you, 98 he thinks be saw or hear : . Nobody —— ing to attach 
that for one who has lived so long, by the heavens, it is un- @Dy moral taint to these involuntary errors, though a certain 


handsomely done.” 


their shafts. 
deaf ear to his remonstrances. Swiftanswer 


steadiness of observation, an habitual holding self in check, 


Partridge became the butt at which all the wits discharged nd putting positiveness to the test, might have preserved us 
The Tutler buried him! They all turned a from it. Again, certain ideas, ‘certain forms of expression, 
hissomewhat 4lide into the memory unawares, and pass current for original 


confused assertion, that he was not only now alive, but was thought, and betray people into involuntary plagiarism. We 


which, he adds, is mere sophistry. 


also alive upon that very 29th of March, by declaring that Suspect that a great many persons assume to themselves a 
Mr. Partridge had announced it as his opinion that a man . z 
may be alive now who was dead a twelvemonth previously, y intr 


faculty of invention when they are only cheated by their 
ing itself as au original conception, and per- 
forming its feats in disguise. Not many suffer under the 





The almanac with Partridge’s name long survived the real Teverse deception, of which Charles Lamb accuses himself 
death of its originator, thus fulfilling the Dean’s mocking When lamenting the strange fatality through which everything 


are alone excluded, because their dissertations treating onl 


deaths.” 


words, which we quote in conclusion of this story: “ It isthe he touched turned _ katy rp ee et 4 Hasli _— 
privilege of authors to live after their deaths; almanac-makers two lines from @ translation of Dante Pgh pcequr tices: J 


greatly admired, and quoted in a book as proof of the stupen- 


i . f that poet. But no such lines were to be found 
upon the minutes as they pass, become useless as these go off. dous power of t . 
In consideration of which, Time, whose registers they are, i the translation searched for _ pespese s wherenpon he 
gives them a lease in reversion to continue after their #44, “I must have dreamed them, for I am quite sure I did 


not forge them knowingly. What a misfortune,” he plaintively 


But laughter even jike this could not laugh the almanac- Concludes, “‘ to rh sying ea an porsepegh mgd : 
writers out of their astrological vocation. They still prophe- Correct memory 1 te y 4 weeny ier ne. 
sied—and can it be believed ?—prophesy still! Old Moore 8 We are —— ee ee oe 
preserves also Ais immortality, and thus foretells what 1873 Prompts to lying in unp' . cr hee costed y 
will bring us :—*‘ Predictions. —Great and momentous will °f Hoskyns, the Winchester boy, who, having neglected to 
be the events of the year 1873, not only for Europe, but for write his verse exercise, glanced fora minute or two over the 


every quarter of the terrestrial sphere. From America, aout shoulder of a more diligent schoolfellow, and upon the master 


the beginning of the year, we may expect to hearof an event Calling him up, said he had lost bis paper, but if he might be 


which will astonish ihe whole world, and affect in a greater #llowed, he would repeat without book the twenty verses he 


wars,” etc. 


nrg peste. gettin sin Ly Ay ig ay was called next, and showed the verses which Hoskyns had 


These predictions run through every month ; sometimes 


had written; which he was permitted to do. The other boy 


the south of Africa there will be wars and rumors of i2st repeated, and beiog taken for the thief, was surely 


whipped. : 
Next to the lying memory, and far more common, is the 


| 


, - iding itself i 
they are shrewd guesses from probabilities ; most frequently, —— memory that fails us at a pinch, hiding itself in 


mere generalisations, such as a gipsy ventures on. 


sold in England. 


On the continent, we believe these pro- | : : : : a aieae Wen 
phetic calendars have long ceased to exist, except in Turkey, of his reach is a misery to himself and everybody else. Very 


arkness, leaving us cognisant of its existence but eluding our 
| 


| ing i izi is state of mind. 
It is certainly astonishing that such nonsense can be now 8t@8p- Nothing is more tantalizing Gn ee ea 


The man who feels the fact or word or name flitting jast out 


whose Almanacs still resemble those of Partridge and Moore. f¥ People have philosophy enough to give in; to reflect that 


They are called Takvim, and were first issuedin 1716. They : : : lost per 
pen precepts of all kinds, moral and social, sanitary and | 20body; for the time being they have pant of thensetves 
religious, as well as predictions, and lucky and unlucky days. 
They are five inches wide, and from seven to six feet long. 
The top is richly adorned with stars and crescents ; these are 
followed by an astronomical account of the exact time when sit : e 
the sun is to cross the equinoctial line, with reference to the | This fretting is a bore, but it is also evidence of the universal 
eras computed by the Greeks and Arabs. The calendar | regret at the failure of memory. It is one of the most pathetic 
commences with hymns and blessings on the heads of the | facts of life, to which no use reconciles us, that so much of the 
Faithful; then follow from right to left the old Turkish | prime and flower of its thought and wit should pass utterly 
signs of the zodiac, with their names: they are the swine, | away while still ringing in our ears; that words ee 
dog, ox, leopard, crocodile, serpent, sheep, rat, horse, hen, and | themselves in noble, touching, solemn order should slip out 
With regard to} of our thought, never to sound with the same rhythm again ; 
lucky and unlucky days, our readers may be amused to learn | that sayings and incidents, each a revelation of personal 
that the second and third of each month are lucky days, on| character or of deep human nature, should have no witness 


hare. Then follow the Christian signs. 


| what they search for in such restless persistence matters to 


and worry after it ; for 
‘* Memory frets 
When words that made its body fall away 
And leave it yearning dumbly,” 


the first they should mix in society, on the fourth visit the | capable of recording them ; that each generation should know 


great,on the fifth learn music, on the ninth portion their 


so little of its predecessors. This is the memory which men 


ughters, on the seventeenth they should avoid travelling, | yearn after, for the want of which conversation is disappoint- 


etc.—in short, provision is made in the da 
all possible avocations. 











of the year for| ing, and history and biography so imperfect; but in desiring 
But though “ Old Moore” and (we | which we know not what we ask. Life, in fact, has no} room 





believe) Zadkiel still exist, the greater number of our alma- | for such memories.—Saturday Review, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY 


and Saturday Matinee, “ Uncle Sam.” 











BOOTHS THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in * Daddy - ‘Dowd. = 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, MR. | 
Sothern, in “David Garrick.” 





NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND. 730) 


Broadway.—Tuesday Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “New Year's 
Eve.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “Humpty 
Dampty.” 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘‘ A Business Woman.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uiflay Matinee, ** Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
B Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered’ to the 
public. REVALEE > CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

OHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New ork. 











. SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Mr. A. S. Invyine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Tur 
ALBION in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 








As the Atsion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Adverti te and A ts should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


The fate of the Gladstone Ministry is still undecided, but 
in face of the meagre reports that come to us through the 
cable, it is notapparent that the Government has met with 
such an irretrievable defeat as is foreshadowed by our con- 
temporaries on the other side of the Atlantic. It is true that 
the Premier had given more than an undue prominence to 
the measure that has been met with an adverse vote, and 
had staked the existence of the cabinet on the result, but 
there are su many conflicting interests to conciliate in the 
formation of a new administration that we doubt whether the 
Conservative party is ready to take advantage of the victory 
it has gained on such an abstruse question as the Irish Univer- 
sity education scheme. 


In order to vindicate the position we assume that it will be} 


beyond the power of the opposition to assume the adminis- 
trative control, we must revert more particularly to the bill 
which has thus evoked so unexpected a solution. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in pursuance of his scheme to render a fuller justice to 
Ireland than has ever been accorded by previous administra- 
tions, elected to enter on a ground that had been zealously 
guarded by the Catholic community as almost beyond par- 
liamentary control, In almost every country in Europe we 
have seen the same subject discussed, and invariably with the 
same result; as in the practical training of their youth, 


the Catholics with justice, see a means of uphold- 
ing with the greatest success the tenets they pro- 
fess. In France, Austria, Germany, 


Switzerland, 
and Belgium, where a parliamentary regime is recognised, 
the contest between the liberal and ecclesiastic elements has 
always been of the most bitter character; and when we 
consider that this debate hinged not merely on the exis- 
tence of primary schools, but on the establishment of a 
university destined to amalgamate within its body all the 
elements of the different denominations that hold sway in 
Great Britain and Ireland, it was evident that the measure 
would meet with an opposition that might endanger the 
existence of the ministry. The bill that was thus unneces- 
sarily forced upon public opinion relates to the insufficient 
means accorded to Irish Roman Catholics as regards uni- 
versity training. In his statement the Premier alleges that 
on a strict examination of figures, he finds that only 145 
is the whole number of students whom the four millions 
of inhabitants of Ireland at present succeed in bringing 
within the teaching of a university to receive academical 
training in the faculties of art, as distinguished from pro- 
fessional training in law, medicine, and engineering. 
Even admitting those who come under the latter category, 
there are but 784 in Ireland against 4,000 in Scotland, 
which possesses but relatively a half of that population 
This difference is readily accounted for by the dislike the 
Catholic priesthood entertains for all establishments that 
are not under its own exclusive control, but it is a matter 
of mere conjecture whether the liberal elements contained 
in this bill would succeed in conciliating this antipathy 
But, as in all the Premier’s suggestions, there is the sub- 
stance of radical reform. He thus proposed that, notwith- 
standing the disparity of views between the two countries, 


EVENING,| the distinction between the 


— | is to merge, 








university education should be based upon the same princi 
ples—namely, the abolition of tests, open endowments, and 
university and _ colleges. 
Upon these principles the bill was thus produced, 
and its provisions are that there is to be a Uni- 
versity of Dublin, in which the Queen’s University 
and of which Trinity College, Belfast 
| College, Cork College, Magee College, and the Roman Catho- 
| lic University, as it is called, are to be members. Other 
| colleyes can be added as required. The university is to be 
both a teaching and an examining body. It is to have a set 
of professors upon all subjects, except theology, moral and 
metaphysical philosophy, and mo.lern history, which it is 
reasonably enough considered could not be taught in such a 
body under existing circumstances without tearing the whole 
institution to pieces. It is also to have say 10 fellowships at 
£200 a year, 25 exhibitions of £50, and 100 bursaries of £25. 
It is also to grant degrees and examine. It is to be governed 
in the first instance by a body of twenty-eight persons named 
in the bill, who are to form a council. They, after ten years, 
are to be superseded by a system of combined nomination 
and election. Under the Council is to be a Senate composed 
of graduates of the different universities. The endowment 
is to come partly from Trinity College, partly from the surplus 
funds of the late Established Church. The inherent weak- 
ness of the scheme is at once apparent, offending as it does 
Protestant sentiments without conciliating Catholic interests. 
The national university without chairs of theology, moral 
philosophy or of modern history would almost be similar to 
the liberty of the Press under Louis the Sixteenth as defined 
by Beaumarchais, and yet it was an impossibility for a British 
Parliament to accede to such measures as would place the 
higher education in Ireland under the control of the Catholic 
clergy. 

The bill has been defeated, and the Premier, true to his 
promise, has treated the issue as a vote of confidenve against 
his administration. The resignation of the ministry may be 
accepted, but we doubt whether the Conservatives can com- 
mand the support of Parliament under the present circum- 
stances. Liberalism has undoubtedly lost much of its popu- 
larity in Great Britain within the past few years, but still it 
represents the controlling interest of the nation. The Con- 
servatives may assume the reins of government under 
suffrance, and a general election might add to their strength, 
but we question whether on any vital question relating either 
to its future home or foreign policy, they could enlist the 
confidence of the country. The present cabinet is far from 
being popular, but although by its measures, so varied and 
radical, it has estranged many of its adherents, still within 
the Liberal party there are such incontestable elements of 
strength that even with the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from 
the premiership, an administration might be formed that 
would tide over the interim betwee this and a general elec- 
tion, and would have a better chance of a working majority 
than that possessed by the Conservatives. 





CANADIAN COMMERCE. 


In that interesting and successful periodical, the Canadian 
Monthly, we find a concise resume, from the pen of Hon. 
James Young, of the trade of the Dominion for the past 
year, which shows that the period has been marked by 
great commercial activity and expansion. From this report 
we gather that the total transactions of the twelve months, 
including both imports and exports, reached the amount of 
$190,344,558, without counting nearly four millions in bond, 
but nct entered for consumption. This exhibits an increase 
of almost thirty millions on the preceding year, as against an 
advance of upwards of twenty millions in 1869-70, and six- 
teen millions in 1870-71, Dividing the total movement into 
imports and exports, we find that the former amounted to 
$107,704,895, and the latter to $82,639,668, and that the duties 
levied on this importation figure at $13,016,218, or at an ave- 
rage of eight and a half percent. We have thus again the 
anomaly presented to us of a community prospering in an 
unusual degree, in defiance of the adverse balance of trade, 
the imports exceeding the exports by twenty millions of 
dollars. On this subject the writer remarks “ that not a few 
thoughtful men are of opinion that of late we have been im- 
porting over-much, that our merchants have purchased goods 
in excess of the real wants of the country, and that if a more 
prudent policy is not adopted, there must ultimately ensue a 
period of commercial disaster. That some importers 
may have been reckless, and that the great busi- 


»|mess activity of the past few years will be succeeded by 


more or less reaction, during which some failures may occur, 
is in every way probable. Such has been the experience of 
all countries under similar circumstances. But large as our 
importations have been, there is reason to believe the Domin- 
ion can absorb them all without serious difficulty. The pre- 
sent is a period of unusual development. The country is 
being opened up in all directions by new railway lines. The 
immense expenditure upon these profitable enterprises has 


-| given an unusual stimulus to all branches of business through 


out the Dominion. The impulse has been felt alike by our 
farming, lumbering, manufacturing and mining interests, and 
these circumstances furnish the causes, and, we incline to 
think, the justification, of the largely increased importation 


-|of foreign goods upon which we are commenting. It is not 


always summer, however, and the present large expenditure 
upon railways will sooner or later come to an end. This 
will, in all probability, produce more or less commercial 














depression. The experieace of the past warns us to prepare 
for this emergency, and all classes of the community— 
especially our importing houses—should give heed to its 
lessons. Assuredly there is a limit to the purchasing power 
of the country, and if our importations are recklessly in- 
creased beyond that point, which there is in some quarters a 
strong tendency to do, the first baé harvest may precipitate a 
commercial crisis which will sweep away much of the solid 
earnings of recent years.” 

For our own par’ we do not entertain these forebodings. 
The national characteristic is one of prudence and conser- 
vatism, but the Canadians will not find it to their disadvant- 
age to simulate some of the more speculative traits of their 
American neighbors. Then there is a subject in connection 
with this excess of imports over exports to which the writer 
does not allude, and that is the large aggregate of foreign 
commodities that find an ingress to the United States. Every 
year the statistics of travel show an enormous increase of 
Awerican tourists throughout Canada, and this expenditure 
forms a large item in this respect, while the illicit traffic by 
the underground routes that are fostezed through the enor- 
mous tariff existing in this country, must also be taken in 
mind when examining the subject. There is, therefore, no 
subject for alarm, and we shall be pleased to see a still larger 
increase in the trade of the Dominion, during the current 
year, although we should like to have some branches of the 
business placed on a less questivnable basis than is at present 
the case. The issue cannot be prolonged for many years, 
and we feel confident that under « more liberal regime be- 
tween the two countries, Canada will double the present ex- 
hibit of her growth in agriculture, industry, and material 
prosperity. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The Journal des Débats, commenting upon the Centra. 
Asian question, can find little to say in favor of the proposal 
for marking off a neutral zone between Great Britain and 
Russia. “ We are bound to consider,” the writer says, “ what 
will be the practical consequences of setting up this neutral 
territory, occupied as it will be by semi-barbarous tribes, 
between the possessions of the two empires. Russia under» 
takes not to outstep the boundary assigned to her. Gocd 
But if she is attacked by Khiva, Bokhara, Badakshan, or 
Wakhan, in the persons of her commercial representatives— 
and these tribes will be more than ever tempted todo so 
because they will feel assured of impunity—what must 
infallibly take place? Russia will not put up with such 
aggressions, and if she is forbidden to repress them herself 
she will assuredly make England responsible for the damage 
done. England, in fact, will have to maintain order in the 
intermediate zone, from which she has insisted upon excluding 
the northern Power. This will be a task by no means easy 
of accomplishment, and one cannot help feeling that she has 
assumed a very heavy respunsibility and a very onerous duty. 
It is very possible that, instead of having simplified the 
nature of the relations between England and Russia, Lord 
Granville has rendered them much more complicated, and 
increased those very occasions of conflict between the two 
Empires which recent negotiations professed to provide 
against. In any event the Central Asian question is not 
terminated, as the English newspapers are themselves obliged 
to admit; it has merely entered upon a new phase, which 
there is every reason to fear, may prove as critical as the 
previous one.” 

The Burgomaster of Strasburg receutly addressed a petition 
to Prince Bismarck, in the name of the municipal council, 
requesting that the French tongue might be regularly taught 
in the elementary schools of. the city, together with the 
German. The chief ground of the alleged necessity for 
maintaining a general knowledge of French among the 
Strasburgers is the commercial intercourse with France which 
the situation of the place entails. The Chancellor has 
answered the petitioners under his own hand with a very 
decided negative, declaring that while he dces justice to the 
motives of their proposal he cannot regard such a measure as 
the use of two tongues as applicable to the work of elementary 
teaching. It is much better, in his view, Prince Bismarck 
goes on to state, that the children should be thoroughly 
taught in one, for it would be out of all experience that they 
could possibly learn both so completely as to be to their own 
advantage. As to the classes of inhabitants of Strasburg to 
whom the French tongue is of real importance in the way of 
business, there are abundant opportunities of acquiring it in 
private establishments of a higher grade, and such persons 
would rarely lack the means to send their children to these 
better places of education. “So far as is known,” Prince 
Bismarck sarcastically concludes, “ on the farther side of the 
frontier the German tongue is never taught in the French 
schools, from which it may be gathered that the supposed 
necessity of a mutual knowledge of the tongues of neigh- 
boring States has not been discovered in those schools.” On 
the whole the Chancellor gets a good deal the best of the 
argument to which he applies his versatile and yet ever 
German mind. 

An English paper has these remarks on trial by jury: We 
think the jury system requires alteration in civil cases. 
Here, let it be observed, we do not contend against the wis- 
dom of our ancestors; for they never contemplated the 
amazing complication, the huge entanglement, and the inex- 
tricable confusion of legal precedent, contradiction, verbo. 
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sity, fiction, and finesse into which the law bearing upon civil | | 
cases has grown. A criminal trial is pretty nearly what it | 
was 100 or 500 years ago. When the judges of the land de- 
clare that even they cannot unravel recent Acts of Parlia- 
ment, we may well ask what any twelve ordinary, well- | 
educated gentlemen are to do. In our opinion, litigants | 
should have the option of having their causes tried by jury or 
by the Bench. In Equity there are no juries. Probably our | 
forefathers never contemplated Chancery as it exists and has | 


between the mouth of the Zaire and the fifth degree of south 
latitude, is, says Herr Fricke, a dangerous one on account of 
the deadly climate of that part of the coast and the savage 
| disposition of the negroes on the Congo river. Herr Petet- 

mann adds that the geographical society at Berlin has entered 
into communication with other similar societies in Germany 
‘to organize an expedition for making explorations in the 
| Congo territory, and in Central Africa generally ; and that 
an “ African Society” was formed at its sitting on the 4th of 


existed for the last century or so. In civil cases, we should | January for this purpose. Considerable sums have already 


have no objection to see the number of jurymen decreased to 
seven, provided that greater intelligence can thereby be se- 
cured. But we do object in all criminal cases, wherein the 
liberty cf the subject is concerned, as also the fact whether a 
man is to branded as a felon or not, either to limit the number 
of the jury or to take the verdict of a majority. 


The Russian papers announce the arrival of a Kirghiz 
deputation at St. Petersburg to thank the Emperor of Russia, 
in the name of their countrymen, for the improvements 
introduced in the administration of their province. This 
deputation, which left Saissan on the 27th of October last, 
consists of sixteen persons, four of whom bear the title of 
Sultan. They are all Mahommedans, and some of them 
speak Russian with tolerable facility. They had an audience 
of the Emperor on the 19th ult, when their spokesman 
addressed him as follows :—‘ In approaching your throne 
from the distant frontiers of your immense empire, we saw 
that as many nations as there are stars in heaven praise your 
glorious name, and we felt what happiness it is to be 
numbered among your subjects. It is now four years since 
our country, under the protection of your sceptre, received by 
your favor prompt justice, an orderly administration, and 
security for person and property ; it awakened to a new life, 
and enjoyed a prosperity which is justly envied by our 
kinsmen who live in China. In now appearing before you, 
the most powerful of earthly rulers, we feel happy that in 
the presence of the all-ceeing God and the whole world we 
can lay at your feet,O white Czar, the assurance of the 
loyalty, submission, and gratitude of our people.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette, writing on the scarcity of coal, says : 
—It is of course satisfactory when enduring the inconve- 
niences of a coal famine to hear, as Lord Enfield stated, in 
reply to Mr. Akroyd, that the mineral exists in almost 
unlimited quantity in China. And yet of what use or 
advantage is it to us, seeing that it is seemingly impossible to 
get atit? The Chinese Government have steadily declined 
to allow foreign capitalists to touch the immense coal-fields of 
the country, and the only consolation Lord Enfield can suggest 
is the expression of “ a hope” that the Chinese will yet realize 
the benefit they would derive from the development of the 
mineral wealth of China by means of foreign capital. But 
though we can look for no alleviation of the existing suffering 
caused among the poorer classes of our population by the 
exorbitant price of coal from Chinese sources of supply, since 
it is quite possible to starve within sight of abundance, the 
extent of the coa!-fields of China affords an element of com- 
fort as to the future. China, it is reasonable to expect, will 
not persist in shutting out wealth from her shores for ever. 
If her supplies could be got at and made available they must 
preclude all anxiety from the dread of an ultimate failure of 
the coal supply. Lord Enfield says there is no reason to 
doubt the correctness of Baron von Richthofen’s estimates of 
the amount of coal in the provinces of Hunan, Hupeli, Henan, 
and Shanzi, especially as they have been confirmed by the 
reports of our own consuls. If, then, the coalfields of China 
cover an area of more than 400,000 square miles, as contrasted 
with the comparatively small area of 12,000°square miles in 
Great Britain, the supply is practically inexhaustible. The 
quality of the coal, so far as ascertained, seems to be excellent. 
To make this immense supply available to the civilized world 
would be a feat worthy of diplomacy which is defined by Mr. 
Disraeli as “ force without violence.” 


The current number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen contains 
some interesting information regarding the proposed German 
expedition on the Congo River. Herr Petermann publishes 
some extracts from letters on this subject written by Herr 
Fricke, a German merchant at Porto, who has an extensive 
trade with very remote regions in Eastern and Western 
Africa, which are almost unknown to European travellers. 
Among these are the Cassange and Quango districts on the 
west, and Zumbo and the Cafue on the east. Zumbo, which 
is represented on the maps as a ruin, was reoccupied by the 
Portuguese in 1861, and now drives a brisk trade with various 
countries far in the interior of Africa; two respectable mer- 
chants known to Herr Fricke have resided there for six years. 
These merchants—MM. Ferraz ani Correja—agree with Herr 
Fricke in the opinion that “ more could be achieved with the 
assistance of the traders in the interior than Livingstone has 
hitherto done,” and that any new expeditions which might 
be contemplated shoulc be, “above all, of a mercantile 
character.” MM. Ferraz and Correja further state that Eng- 
lish goods proceed to Zumbo overland from Zanzibar, and 
that there are rivers in Cazembe’s country which flow into 
Angola, “ a new proof of the identity of Livingstone’s Luala- 
ba with the Congo.” They recommend as the best route for 
an expedition that by Golungo Alto, Malange, and Cassange 
to the south. By taking this route the travellers would be 
within reach of a region stretching for at least 300 nautical 
miles into the intcrior, which is protected by the Portuguese 
posts and commercial roads, and can hardly be affected by 
the troubles in the Dembos district. The northern route, 


been subscribed in Germany towards the funds of this 
society. The first exploring expedition is to start from the 
Loango coast eastwards, and will be placed under the d'rec- 
tion of Dr. Gussfeldt, who has for some years been preparing 
for an undertaking of th‘s kind in the Berlin observatory, 
and hopes to have everything ready in the spring. 

Under the heading of “The Truth Respecting the Em- 
peror’s Will,” the Journal d’ Angers states that, “ at the end 
of 1869, the Emperor, finding himself seriously ill, was de- 
sirous formally to declare his last wishes, and prepared his 
will, which he entrusted to M. Rouher, at that time President 
of the Senate. M. Rouher took charge of the important 
document and placed it in a secret depository, which he 
either had made or which existed already in the Palace 
of the Luxembourg. The 4th of September came, and M. 
de Pelletan obtained a knowledge of the existence of the 
secret depository and its contents, probably through one 
of the workmen who had been employed. Leaving to others 
the task of ransacking the papers at the Tuileries, M. Pelletan 
himself undertook the search for the chest which contained 
the Emperor’s will, and as he had very good information, 
he had little difficulty in discovering it. In this way it 
was that the will of Napoleon IIL. fell into the hands of 
the men of Sept... . As the London 7imes’ correspondent 
has stated, the Emperor appointed the Empress as Regent, 
to be assisted by Prince Napoleon; and also appointed 
some by name and others by their offices, the members of 
the Council of Regency. The names published are cor- 
rect, but incomplete, inasmuch as they do not include that 
of the Duc de Persigny. With. respect to M. Armand 


*| Laity, who was to have been a member of the Council, 


and whom the 7imes has stated to be dead, that is a mis- 
take, as M. Laity is alive and well, as we know from a 
visit he paid us to-day.” 

The Perseveranza publishes a letter from a citizen of Milan 
who has commercial relatioas with Teheran, containing the 
following details regarding the visit of the Shah of Persia to 
Europe. The journey is definitively fixed for the month of 
April next, the Persian monarch having been officially invited 
to the Universal Exhibition at Vienna. He will be accom- 
panied by the principal nobles of the Empire, with the pomp 
befitting the “ King of Kings.” The mollachs, or priests, op- 
pose the journey of their Sovereign to Europe ; but the latter 
remains firm in his purpose. He is proud of the idea that he 
will be the first Shah who will have abandoned the old usages 
which have been maintained by the influence of the priests, 
and which prevented the Sovereigns of Persia from leaving 
their own dominions, and above all from setting foot on Eu- 
ropean soil. The sacerdotal influence is the main obstacle to 
advancement in Persia; but it will be greatly shaken by the 
impressions which the Sovereign and his Ministers will bear 
away from their European travels. The Shah will visit St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and perhaps London, then 
Constantinople, probably going there by way of Italy. 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that a recent decision of the 
French Council of State in reference to vessels captured at 
sea is well worth the attention of merchants and shipowners 
in the United Kingdom. The well-known Declaration of 
April 16, 1856, made a few days after the signature of the 
Treaty of Paris, provides that no neutral merchandise, with 
the exception of what is contraband of war, shall be liable to 
seizure under a hostile flag. The difficulty lay in proving the 
nationality of the capture. By Article XI. of the Royal 
Decree of July, 1778, it is declared that the documents found 
on board shall alone be admitted as evidence upon this head. 
The Committee of Captures, which sat at Paris and Bordeaux 
to adjudicate upon the casés whiclr arose out of the late war, 
decided, however, that in conformity with the progress made 
since the last century it was necessary to take a wider view 
of the matter, and they suggested that the nationality might 
be proved by the subsequent production of other documents, 
in addition to those which might be discovered on board. 
The newly-constituted French Council of State has refused 
to sanction this decision, upon the ground that it would be 
taken advantage of to prevent the seizure of all merchandise 
belonging to the enemy, and has decreed a return to the old 
rules in force since 1778, according to which the papers found 
on board are alone admissible as evidence of nationality. 
This will not effect any immediate change, for nearly all the 
captures made during the recent war have been adjudicated 
upon. 

A letter from Athens in the Spener Gazette says that the 
Laurium Mines question is daily becoming more difficult. 
All the attempts which have been made to overcome the 
obstinacy of the Prime Minister, M. Deligiorgis, by diplo- 
matic intervention have failed, and there is but little hope 
that any further diplomatic proceedings will be successful. 
The consequence is that the Opposition is very bitter against 
M. Deligiorgis, and that such profound discontent is spread- 
ing among the people that the King himself is beginning to 














rj be considered responsible for the failures of his Premier. 


The relations of the Minister with the representatives of the 

foreign Powers, too, are anything but friendly. “ M. Ferry 

and Court Migliorati, the French and Italian envoys respec- 

tively, have of course,” says the correspondent, “ broken off 

all communication with the Premier except on purely official 

matters. But the German envoy, Herr von Wagner, and the 

Austrian representative, Baron Pottenburg, are also on very 

cold terms with M. Deligiorsis. A number of personal 

attacks on the foreign Ambassadors which have appeared in 
the press are, justly or unjustly, attributed to his influence. 
Be this as it may, it is certain ‘hat he was concerned in the 
publication of a private letter from a Colonel Plessa which 
has provoked extraordinary excitement here. In this letter 
the Colonel criticised with great severity the Premier's policy, 
and accused him of alienating the King from his people, of 
being the cause of revolutionaay agitations in the country, 
and of provoking the hostility of foreign Powers. The letter 
came into the hands of M. Deligiorsis, who at once ordered 
it to be published, and put the writer under arrest.” The 
correspondent concludes by stating that the only prospect 
now open to the country is the creation of a dominant party 
“which will be ready to take any measure to gain its ends, 
even to the total destruction of tue monarchical principle,” 
and that, as regards the Laurium affair, Italy and France will 
at length have no alternative but to seize the mines by main 
force. 

The various Ministers of Justice of the German Empire in 
conference at Berlin on the subject of Imperial jurisdiction 
are understood to have reached the end of their labors, and 
their results, though hitherto kept fairly secret, may be 
guessed at from the declarations made in the Wurtemberg 
Chamber of Deputies in a recent debate, as well as from the 
opinions expressed individually at Berlin by the members. 
The objections made unanimously by the representatives of 
the Southern States to the Prussian proposal of a direct ap- 
peal to an Imperial High Court are understood to have had 
their way, although Saxony, which at first took the same view 
as her neighbors, has been converted to the Prussian view by 
the prospect held out that the Central Tribunal of Commerce 
now at Leipzig might be enlarged into the High Court, 
which would thus have its permanent seat in the little 
kingdom. The modification of this scheme, which is said to 
have passed the conference, is that there shall be a High 
Court, but that no appeal shall be made to it on the facts, its 
interference being only in matters of dispute in law, and so 
directed as to gradually lay down rules which shall bring the 
practice of the various chief local courts into harmony one 
with another, In order to check any undue interference 
with fixed local customs, with which the majority of the 
future court cannot be perfectly acquainted, it is provided in 
the draft of the law shortly to be laid before the Diet that no 
appeal shall be made in any case which does not affect 
rights existing in common throughoat the Empire. 
> 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. H. Medhurst. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. For this contribution 
to our knowledge of China and the Chinese, we are indebted 
to H. B. M.’s Consul at Shanghai, and we must confess that 
in its pages we have been disabused of many erroneous im- 
pressions we had entertained of that people and their 
customs. The work is written in an easy, colloquial style, 
and treats of all the subjects that most interest us, in concise, 
forcible language, especially as regards the position of 
foreigners in the Celestial climes. In view of the ever 
increasing relations between this country and China and of 
the large immigration that may shape its course to these 
shores, this interesting narrative ought to meet with unusual 
success. The only fault we find about it is, that it is too 
short. 

Galama, or The Beggars. By J. B. de Liefde. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. This is one of those pleas- 
ing historical romances in which truth and fiction are so hap- 
pily blended as almost to defy detection. The foundation of 
the Dutch Republic has attracted the attention of countless 
writers, so replete is the story with heroism and adventure, 
but we doubt if it has ever been treated in so attractive a 
form as in these pages. The grave incidents of the drama 
are varied by aromantic episode in which figure all the prin- 
cipal personages, and the descriptive matter is written in 
very picturesque style. 

Woman’s Wrong. By Mrs. Eiloart. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers. This novel is written with a purpose, 
and that is to depict the iniquity of English law, which de- 
clares that a woman’s ownership or interest in her offspring 
is absolutely vested in the husband, who, in dying, may be- 
queath the child to any guardian he may name until it has 
attained its majority. Of course, xs in all jaws, there is much 
to be argued on both sides, but no one can deny tie pathetic 
interest vested in the heroine, who, rather than be separated 
from her child, proclaims him to be illegitimate. Of course 
the story ends well, but another denovement, under similar 
circumstances, might have been expected, when the son 
might upbraid the mother for thus bartering away his birth- 








right. Mrs. Eiloart is a popular novelist, and although the 


plot is of too morbid a character to be pleasing, she invests it 
with such charm as to make of a“ Woman’s Wrong” one of 
the most powerful delineations of our every-day life. 


The Lake Regions of Central Africa, Compiled and ar- 





ranged by Bayard Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
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and Co. 
illustrated library of travel, explorations and adventure issued 


by this firm. 


enigma that still defies solution, and that is the origin o 
that majestic stream, the Nile, and the cause of the periodica 


inundation that converts the neighboring lands from a 
wilderness 1o a garden blooming with Eastern vege- 
relative to the 


tation. After a short introduction 
first attempts at explorations the author gives a ful 
and entertaining narrative of the travels of Burton, Speke 


and Baker, but strange to say, Livingstone’s history is not 
From its contents we gain a fair 
insight of the difficulties and dangers encountered in this 
enterprise, the most romantic being certainly the first voyage 
How this lady could 
have undergone the hardships she endured, is almost beyond 
belief, and we recommend a few of those advocates of 
Woman’s-rights to follow so illustrious an example. The 
work is instructive, and is well illustrated with maps and 
engravings, depicting the homes and usages of tribes that 


contained in the volume. 


of Sir William Baker and his wife. 


within a life time were totally unknown to civilization. 


The Reformation. By George P. Fisher, D.D. New York: 
This werk is intended to pre- 
sent to educated readers the means of acquainting them- 
selves with the origin and nature of a movement that 
beccmes even more important in its effects as the years pass 
The author has brought the work within well defined 
limits, and has striven to inferweave and to set in their true 
relation, the political, secular, or more general elements 
which had so poweiful an influence in determining the course 
of events, As may naturally be inferred, in a history where 
so much passion and bigotry are aroused, there will be many 
divergent opinions as to the writer’s partiality and affection, 
but to an unprejudiced mind he has certainly succeeded in 
As a professor of 


Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 


on. 


the difficult task he assigned himself. 
ecclesiastical history at Yale College, he is obliged to view 


many matters undei a Protestant standpoint, but still he is 
far less biassed in his remarks than we had reason to be- 
The history is written in good 
terse English, and is accompanied with copious notes, a 
chronological table, and a very full list of authors who have 


lieve would be the case. 


treated this grave subject in former and more modern days. 
We deem it a very valuable work. 
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ART EXHIBITION OF THE “ PALETTE.” 

The “ Palette,” an association of artists and connoisseurs 
now only in the third year of its existence, has already made 
its mark by the production of works of art displaying rare 
and especial excellence. 
Somerville Art Gallery, 82 Fifth Avenue, a choice collection 


of paintings and sculptures, comprising the second annual 


exhibition of this association. 


The various works exhibited are arranged partly on the 
walls, and partly on screens formirg an inner gallery. By 
this disposition greater value is given to the works than could 
have been obtained by the ordinary arrangement of a public 
picture gallery. The material of the collection is mainly 
furnished by members of “ Palette,” but their works are sup- 
plemented by many pictures of the European schools, lent 


for the occasion by their possessors. 
Mr. E. Moran has some large canvases here. 


arrangements. 
Old Mill,” 30, has much of rural charm in it. 


of foliage. 


present residing here, we believe. 
festival in Rome, in the sixteenth century. 


184, by Mr. Herman Fueschel. 


thunder-gust and its accompaniment; and there is anothe 


picture bearing the same title, and numbered 97, by Mr. J. 
Shaugnessy, in which the commotion of the elements is given 


with force and truth. 


Among the foreign pictures on the screens there is a land- 
scape by Daubigny, who is now generally accounted as 
standing at the head of French painters in that branch. 
Without saying much in its favor, it is, perhaps, the best ex- 
ample of that artist yet exhibited here. A sheep-piece by 
Rosa Benheur, and another by her brother Auguste, are both 
—especially the latter—fair examples of the artists, respec- 


tively. 


In the statuary department there are some meritorious 
works by Hess, Reinhardt, and Baerer. A head of “ Flora,” 


by the latter, is a gem in diaphanous marble. 


The exhibition will remain open until the end of next 


week, 


This is another very interesting addition to the 


The Lake Regions of Africa from even the 
dawn of civilisation to the present day, have presented an 


There is now on view in the 


In “ Marine,” 
68, there is a good deal of movement and breeze, but its 
proper point of view is at present inaccessible, owing to the 
A small picture, by Mr. C. N. Miller, “ The 
The green of 
the trees is rather heavy, perhaps, but there is good massing 
Arranged upon one of the screens are two large 
companion pictures, 148 and 149, from the pencil of Mr. 
Simon D. Skerment, a member of “ Palette,” though not at 
One of these represents a 
It is crowded 
with brilliant costumes, and the sheen of the polished floor is 
forcibly g'ven by the reflection of a crimson curtain. The 
companion picture is a subject from Venetian history in the 
time of the Council of Ten, and contains some good action 
and expression. Mrs. Elizabeth Murray’s “ The Old Story in 
Spain,” 153, is replete with the warm, juicy qualities by 
which the water-color paintings of that lady are so distin- 
guished. There is much merit in a “ Scene in New England,” 
“Cattle and Landscape,” 
113, by Mr. A. D. Shattuck, is full ef the luscious glow of a 
lazy summer-day, irviting to repose. A large canvas, “ The 
Coming Storm,” 147, by Mr. J. H. Dolph, has.poetry of the 
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Lord Lytton was fond of publishing works anonymous! 
but he usually avowed the authorship after a short time. It 
is said that the reason he so strictly concealed the fact that 
he wrote “ The Coming Race” is that it contains a profession 
of his faith, a profession he always shrank from making 
openly. His ideal race believe, it may be recollected, in a 
Supreme Being, The All Good, but hold no other dogmas, 
and use no religious rites. 

A London contemporary says that the Americans have 
been looking for a visit from George Eliot and from the Poet 
Laureate, but the first has written to say that she has no 
intention of ever crossing the Atlantic, and Mr. Tennyson 
has written to much the same effect to a friend at Boston. 

Mr. Bret Harte, is is announced in an English paper, is 
about to pay a visit to Rugland. 

The death of a distinguished Orientalist, M. Eusebe de 
Salles, formerly professor of Arabic at Marseilles, is an- 
nounced from Montpellier. 

It is stated that Sir John Sinclair, M.P., is preparing for 
the press a book on the late Franco-German War. It is to 
be published simultaneously in English, French, and Ger- 
man. 

Mr. W. Stigand is writing a life of Heinrich Heire. 

“The Old Time” is the name of a new song by J. R. 
Thomas, which is a very happy specimen of the easy ballad 
style in which Mr. Thomas is such an adept. Messrs. Ditson 
and Co., the well known firm, are the publishers. 

Mr. J. M. Bellew’s success in Bostun is assured. His read- 
ings there last week are said by the newspapers to have been 
the best which Boston has heard in a good many years. 

A statue of Queen Victoria, made of white marble, and 
weighing seven tons, has been placed in the vestibule of the 
State apartments of Windsor Castle. 

The daughters of the late Mr. George Catlin, the Indian 
antiquary, offer 750 pictures of Indian subjects, painted by 
him, to the U. S. Government, foi $65,000. 

At a meeting of the British Royal Institution, last week, 
resoluttons were unanimously adopted congratulating Prof. 
Tyndall on the success of his visit to the United States, and 
expressing satisfaction that America had been enabled to 
share with England the advantage of his scientific in- 
struction. 


“George Sand has published her views on the late Louis 
Napoleon. She says he was neither a monster nor an idiot, 
but that his character comprised the attributes of sincerity 
and generosity. 

A statue of the old New York merchant, James Suydam, 
is to be placed on the esplanade in front of Suydam Hall, of 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, at New 
Brunswick, N. J 

The Historical Society of St. Louis has received, as a con- 
tribution to its treasures, an old letter, in French, written by 
Albert Gallatin. It is a rare relic, and is inclosed in a fine 
rosewood frame. 


Mr. Alfred Graves, son of the Bishop of Limerick, will 
am | have out » volume of poems entitled, we believe, 
“ Tdylls of Ireland.” 

Colonel Ouvry is publishing an account of the life and la- 
bors of Stein, the great Prussian land reformer. 

Mr. Buckley’s work on the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts 
has been much used in the recent insurance arbitrations, and 
has drawn forth encomiums from Lord Westbury and Vice 
Chancellor Malins. 

An interesting MS., written in Italian, by the late Louis 
Napoleon, when be was in Italy, an exile from France, has 
been published in this month’s “ Revista Europea” by the 
editor, Professor Angelo de Gubernutis, in whose possession 
the MS. is. 

The £1,000 one Prize—a magnificent cup and cover 
in silver and enamel, Gothic style, standing three feet high— 
was publicly presented to the South Wales Choral Union, on 
Tuesday, the 25th ult., at the Crystal Palace. 

An entirely new series of the Hornet, the well known cheap 
comic paper, in London, has commenced. 

The lectures to ladies, at Brighton, are a decided success. 
Prof. Seeley has a class of over three hundred for his history 
course on the reign of George the Third. 

M. Michel Levy, the well known Paris publisher, has just 
received the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

Baron James de Rothschild, of Paris, and M. Picot, the 
French consul at Temesvar, are at present in London, en- 
gaged in examining the volumes of early French poetry con- 
tained in the Library of the British Museum. 

During the month of January the value of printed@books 
exported from England was £62,829, against £53,830, in 
January, 1872, and £40,074 in the same month in the pre- 
vious year. 

It is announced that the members of the Institute of Pain- 
ters in Water Colors propose in future to ballot for candi- 
dates for admission to their society not oftener than once a 
year. 

The Viscountess Vigier recently sang at a performance 
given in aid of the poor of Nice, by the Cercle de la Medi- 
terranee. 

A meeting, presided over by the mayor, has been held et 
Bristol, and a resolution was passed to hold a periodical 
music festival in the Colston Hall. The sum of £3,500 was 
subscribed in the room towards the guarantee fund. 

Sir Michael Costa is engaged in adapting and preparing 
Balfe’s manuscript opera, “ The Knight of the Leopard,” for 
performance at Drury Lane Theatre during next season. 

The death is announced of M. Brandus, the well known 
music publisher of Paris. He was carried off in three days 
by a pleurisy. 

Madame de Avellaneda, a poetess and dramatist, is dead. 

A contemporary says that Mr. Ruskin is candid at least, 
and does not, like some wealthy gentlemen we could name, 
pretend, in his sympathy for workingmen, to be a hard-fisted 
operative himself. He writes to the “* Pall Mall Gazette” that 
he never did a stroke of work in his life worth his salt, much 
less his dinner, and that he inherited his fortune from his 
father, who made it in the wine business in Spain. There is 
nothing, however, in these facts which actually disqualifies 
Mr. Ruskin irom giving workingmen excellent advice, which 
he usually, we believe, does. At any rate, he is not fishing 


for a musbroom popularity or political preferment through 
; laborers’ votes. 
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ENGLISH POETS. 


We grieve that Milton and Dryden have gone out of fashion, 
though no decent library is without their works. Shelved in 
favor of novelties—often too puerile for comparison, and 
sometimes stained with moral defects, a temporary eclipse— 
Milton will surely sing to our children, and he who wrote 
‘*The Hind and the Panther” will not be forgotten. There is 
another poet, of an earlier date. Spenser, whose “ Fairy 
Queen” was pleasent in the ear of his man-like sovereign— 
who has long ceased to be popular, and who, in spite of his 
high genius, is believed to have died of starvation—a fate not 
uncommon to the votaries of the muse; and the song-maker 
of Grub-street, Otway, died of want. Johnson laments his 
poverty. Butler had ahard and long contest with the same 
foe. But why is Spenser laid aside by modern readers? Ob, 
because he is fond of allegories and sings in a metre too difficult 
for modern readers. Butler composed his ‘* Hudibras” for his 
Royalist friends, and, no doubt, gave them a rich treat in his 
highly-s piced verses. Every page, however, abounds with 
genius; and we may well lament that so much talent should 
have been devoted to a merely political theme. Such works, 
in spite of the greatest brilliancy, lose their interest when the 
crisis that called them forth is a thing of the past. The agents 
of the poem were copies of mental photography, taken from 
living men, but now they are but thin shadows, wittily evoked, 
but with no claim on our sympathies. The name of Butler 
still crops out in grandeur, ard splendid extracts are made to 
justify his claims to honor; but who reads ‘* Hudibras” in our 
day? A remarkable epoch in our literature occurred during 
the reign of ‘‘ good Queen Anne.” Why the epithet was given 
her is not obvious. Addison tells us he heard a lad ask a 
crop-eared Puritan where he should find “St. Anne’s-lane.” 
** Silly boy,”’ was the answer; ‘‘ why do you call her a saint ?” 
The next person he asked fur information in these terms :— 
** Please direct me to ‘Anne's-lane.”” ‘‘ Foolish fellow, she 
was a ‘saint’ before you were born!” Whatever her merits, 
however, her reign, in spite of perpetual political strife, was 
highly distinguished by the advent of men of genius. Dean 
Swift and Addison ruled the literature of the age. Steele, as 
an essayist had few equals; while a host of talented comedy 
writers amused the town, and a band of minor celebrities added 
to the general feeling that fasbionable folks must be well up in 
the current literature. Gay and Shenstone were among these 
minor lights ; and Pope, so soon to become the recognised head 
of his tuneful brethren, was maturing his marvellous powers 
to encounter and subdue all comers who ventured to contest 
his supremacy. At present we are content to close his noble 
volumes, and engage in a di ion as to Lis moral character. 
Better apply his almost perfect verses each to his own case, 
and learn to benefit by his precepts. Is there anything in the 
language more sparkling than ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,” o1 
more worthy of study than the ‘“‘ Essay on Man?” Morally, 
too, much may be said on the other side. The public reve- 
renced him. We read that, at a book-auction, the room being 
painfully crowded, and an important bidding going on, there 
was sudden murmurs of ‘“‘Mr. Pope! Mr. Pope!” when a 
space was formed in the middle of the room, and the “ crooked 
little man,” who asked so many unpleasant questions, took his 
seat at the auctioneer’s table. The period of time when George 
If. and IIL reigned—upwards of 70 years—could boast of 
fewer poets. ‘The following names include the most remarka- 
ble:—Young, the author of ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” and of a 
tragedy, ‘‘‘The Revenge’—once highly popular, and still 
deserving to be so. Thomson, the bard of ‘‘ The Seasons,” 
little read at present, but a genuine example of fervid poetical 
eloquence. Burns, a singular example of commanding talent 
in a field laborer, rewarded for his poetry by an excisemanship, 
whose ‘‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,” ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,”’ and 
exquisitely beautiful songs, our posterity will not willingly let 
die, Lut whose loose life, and too often objectionable verses, 
leave his memory under a moral cloud. Akenside, who wrote 
**The Pleasures of the Imagination,’ now little known and 
less read, but fully entitled to praise. We pause reverently at 
the names of Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson; how can we praise 
too warmly such poems as ‘‘ The Deserted Village” and ‘‘ The 
Traveller,” or “ Londoa” and “ The Vanity of Humaa Wishes ?” 
This was the age, too, for lady and gentlemen poetasters, who 
enriched magazines and newspapers with their effusions, and 
dealt chiefly in love notes, long ago consigned to the flames. 
Memory Kugers dispelled some of the darkness, and 0 
for the splendid meridian of intellect when so many illustrious 
winstrels satisfied the judgment and touched the feelings of 
their countrymen. Scott’s *‘ Minstrelsy —his first publication 
—was scarcely prophetic of his coming fame. We recollect 
vividly the sensation caused by the appearance of his ** Lay,” 
**Marmion,” and ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” all estimated, as 
they deserved to be, as great works. Published in quarto, at 
a high price, still they might be found on every drawing-room 
table, and one unanimous chorus of praise to the gifted author 
rose from every town in the kingdom. We were mere lads 
then, and could only secure a perusal of the fascinating books 
by creeping from our beds when the elders were asleep, pur- 
loining them from the library, and reading till dawn by candles 
(dips) purchased with our pocket-money. Alas! we should 
scarcely relish such poems now half so much in our own quiet 
study. A mightier poet than Scott was at hand. A youthful 
lordling penned ‘‘ The Hours of Idleness’’ (nothing remarka- 
ble), which, but for an intemperate criticism in the Edinburgh 
Review, would have been forgotten in a few months; but the 
tabl of the essayist roused the fiery temper 
of Byron, and his anger found expression in ‘‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” the keenest satirical poem since ‘‘ The 
Dunciad,” and London rubbed its wide-awake eyes, and said 
‘* Whois this?” An immense edition was sold, but the author 
was on his way to forei s. The first two cantos of 
‘* Childe Harold” soon followed, and the public enthusiasm 
was universal—all sects and parties admitted its commanding 
power, and ‘A Byron!” ‘A Byron!” was heard in every 
reading-room. Then, in rapid succession, the riches of his 
wormlerfal mind were poured out in startling profusion. All 
eyes watched th y brightness, and his domestic difti- 
culties and scandals only increased the fervor of public 
admiration. ‘‘ Don Juan,” a few dramas, anda strange variety 
of miscellaneous productions, all lambent with*the fire of 
genius, was the last of his more important works, and it em- 
bodies some of the finest passages he ever wrote. There was 
something grand and heroic in his death—the martyr of Greece 
—thongh dying, os Cavour died, of a too busy lancet. The sale 
of his poems been, andis, increasing. Many attempts 
have been made to write him down, but editions multiply ; 
copies for the pocket, copies for the boudoir, copies for work- 
ing men.... 
Jithin these few weeks, Mr. Browning, the author of various 

















mystical or unintelligible poems (so-called), has ventured to 
censure Byron’s deficiency of grammar, —. particularly a 

of ‘* Childe canto iv. (vide Times), ‘‘ There 
let him lay,” &c. But we confidently believe that Byron will 
be the delight of our posterity when the curious will have to 
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refer to some prosy biographical dictionary for an account of| Which could be called with plausibility a deed of partner-| that he held a position in the Society for the Propagation of 


Mr. Browning and his verses. ‘Tom Moore, whose popularity 
was for years at fever heat, according to a modern critic (vide 
Peabody's ‘* Authors at Work”), would now, but for the ‘* Lrish 
Melodies,” be unread. No evidence of the fact is adduced, 
and ** Lallab Rookh” might justly escape such adoom. ‘* ‘Ihe 
Veiled Prophet,” full as it is of beautiful poetry, has a dis- 
agreeable story, and could be dispensed with; but ‘‘ The Fire 
Worshippers,” ‘* Paradise and the Peri,” and ‘‘ The Feast of 
Roses,” retain their primitive charm, and vindicate the taste 
of our fathers, who thoroughly believed in and applauded 
them. ‘The poets of the lake school—Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge—will live in one grateful memories, if it were only 
for ** The Excursion,” ‘* Roderick,” ** The Last of the Goths,” | 
*The Ancient Mariner,’ and ‘‘ Christabel.””. Wordsworth was | 
ridiculed for the harshness of his subjects; the Nature he 
loved is homely, yet beautiful, and critics are recdy now-a- 
days to admire the“ Lyrical Ballads.” Southey, so voluminous 
a writer, could not always be at his best. He composed half- 
a-dozen epics; but he who penned ‘‘ The Curse of Kebams,” 
and ‘‘ Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” was surely no ordinary 
author. Coleridge's was, perhaps, the greatest genius of 
modern times. It was too frequently obscured by opium and 
brandy; still his admirers may proudly turn to the small 
volume of poems he has left us, speak of the merits of ** Chris- 
tabel,” and, after reading the ode written in the valley of 
Chamouni, and the stanzas entitled ‘‘ Love,” claim a high rank 
for him among our poets. Crabbe, who knew so well how to 
depict all the sorrows and joys of domestic life, though neither 
sparkling nor sensational, wins the highest success in trathful 
description, forcible outlines of character, and admirable 
working out of sound ethical conclusions, which give him the 
title to teach as well as to amuse. A host of sweet singers 
unnoticed here, might well be noticed and praised; and we 
intentionally omit the laureate, Mr. Tennyson. To do him the 
barest justice a long essay would be needed. He commands 
our admiration in all his works, though the latter “ Idylls” do 
not equal those originally dedicated to King Arthur.— London 
City Press. 











—- * 
THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
RUSSIA. 


The correspondence between the Russian and the English 
Governments respecting the Central Asian boundary demands 
u few observations. 

It begins with a despatch from Lord Granville to the follow- 
ing effect : Her Majesty’s Government has noi yet received the 
report which General Kaufmann was long since instructed to 
draw up on the countries south of the Oxus which are claimed 
by the ruler of Afghanistan as Lis hereditary possessions. 
But meanwhile her Majesty’s Government have been engaged 
in carefully considering the matter, and have come to their 
own conclusions; which are, that the right of the Ameer of 
Cabul to the possession of the territories up to the Oxus as 
far down as Khodja Saleh is fully established, and (as already 
intimated to him through the Indian Government) he would | 
have aright to defend these territories if invaded. On the | 
other hand, her Majesty’s Government think, and have told | 
him, that he would be wrong in attempting to overstep those | 
limits to his authority. And then, in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding of the British view of the Ameer’s 
rights, Lord Granville sketches a boundary, including Badak- 
shan, with Wakhban; disputed territory. 

Prince Gortschakoff replies with “a recapitulation of the 
different phases of the negotiation between us and the Eng- 
lish Cabinet upon this question.” This he thinks necessary. 
From this recapitulation it appears that the two Govern- 
ments had already “ come to an agreement that it was expe- 
dient to have a certain ‘intermediary’ zone, for the purpose of 
preserving their respective possessions from immediate contact.” 
Afghanistan seemed well titted to supply what was needed ; 
a “it was agreed that the two Governments should use all 
their influence with their neighboring States towards pre- 
venting any collision or encroachment one side or the other 
of this ‘intermediary’ zone.” All that remained was to 
define the limits of this zone, and bere the difficulty com- 
menced : it was because of this difficulty that General Kauf- 
mann was instructed to make inquiries and report. His 
inquiries convinced the Imperial Government that it would 
not be well to “ recognize the rights claimed by the Ameer 
of Cabul over Badakshan and Wakhan, and tocomprise these 
two countries within the territorial limits of Afghanistan.” 
Nevertheless, Russia declares herself willing to defer to the 
wish of England, and to accept the line of boundary marked 
out in Lord Granville’s despatch. 

Next comes another despatch from Lord Granville, in 
which he records the promise of the Czar, conveyed to him 
by Count Schouvaloff, that the expedition to Khiva shall in 
no way lead to a “prolonged occupation of Khiva.” He 
repeats that, in his opinion, historical facts prove that Badak- 
shan and Wakhan are within the authority of the Sovereign 
of Cabul. 

The next despatch from Lord Granville is more important. 
The gist of it is, that it will really be politic for the Czar to 
concur in the English view of the true boundaries of the 
Ameer’s territory, especially as “ her Majesty’s Government 
will not fail to impress upon the Ameer in the strongest 
terms the advantages which are given to him in the recog- 
nition by Great Britain and Russia of the boundaries which 
he claims, and of the consequent obligation on him to abstain 
from any aggression on his part.” 

The reply of Prince Gortschakoff ends the correspondence, 
as presented to Parliament. He accepts the line of boundary 
laid down by England, saying, “ We are the more inclined to 
this act of courtesy as the English Government engages to 
use all its influence with Shere Ali in order to induce him to 
maintain a peaceful attitude, as well as to insist on his giving 
up all measures of aggression or further conquest. This 
influence is indisputable. It is based not only on the material 
and moral ascendency of England, but also on the subsidies 
for which Shere Ali is indebted to her.” 

The agreement based on this understanding is said to be 
definite and satisfactory : it “ places our Indian Empire in se- 
curity :” “as regards the direct relations of the British and 
Russian Empires in Asia the Central Asian question is at ao 
end.” That, however, remains to be seen. Within the last 
ten years a variety of the most solemn engagements, entered 
into by the highest personages, have been broken. And yet 
this one may be faithfully kept under all circumstances. But, 
whatever may be the upshot of the agrecment, it is not one 
which a few weeks ago the British Government was ex- 

ted to make. We were all agreed then that to mark oft 
an exact line of boundary between the two empires in Cen- 
tral Asia would be highly impolitic. The inexpediency of 
such a course was nowhere insisted upon with greater force 
than in the Government newspapers. It was said that the 
safest and best policy was pot to sign any arrrangement 


ship with Russia; but simply to say to her, “ We have made 
up our minds that if your arms are carried over certain limits, 
the tranquillity of India may be disturbed. In a case of such 
extreme importance to us, we must assume the liberty to de- 
tine those limits. We do so. 
gressed, we shall know that a danger menaces us which it is 
absolutely necessary to repel.” 
guage which we all hoped and believed would be held by 

















If hereafter they are trans- 
his, we say, was tbe lan- 


ord Granville to the last; and no Power in Europe could 
understand it better than Russia. Itis the language in which 


she herself disposed of the Treaty of Paris—a much more se- 


rious matter. There a treaty was broken ; here only a warn- 
ing would have been given that there was a point at which 
Russian conquest in the East would be too menacing to be 
viewed with resignation. However, we have got the under- 
standing. Russia allows us to mark the line of territory 
which belongs to our alliss, and behind which we consider 
ourselves safe. Has she taken any positive gain by agreeing 
not to leap our walls? Something, we fancy, of which she 
thinks much. As Prince Gortschakoft puts it in his necessary 
recapitulation, the boundary is intended to mark off the 
“respective possessions” of the two Empires. Apparently, 
no notice has been taken of this description: if so, it may 
plainly be said that we recognize a Russian right of posses- 
sion everywhere up to the boundary line. If she must not 
advance over to our side, we have surrendered all right to 
interfere on the other: thus an English envoy who ventured 
to give advice in Bokhara would cabins upon the good un- 
derstanding with the Czar. Moreover, we have entered upon 
an undertaking to —— all ——— from Afghanistan 
over the border. Prince Gortschakoft takes the utmost pains 
to show how complete he takes that agreement to be. He 
says, “ You engage to use all your influence with the Ameer 
in order to induce him to maintain a peaceful attitude, as 
well as to insist on his giving up all measures of aggression 
or further conquest. Conquest is ours alone over that boun- 
dary. And ot course your influence over him is indisputa- 
ble. It is based not only on the material and moral ascen- 
dency of England, but also on the subsidies for which Shere 
Ali is indebted to her. You are strong enough to force the 
Ameer, and, moreover, he is more or less your servant. 
Therefore, we shall be very much surprised if we have any 
difficulty on that score.” 

We enter into no speculations as to the possible conse- 
quences of an ——— like this: they will occur to 
everybody. We only ask, Why was not that other line of 
policy adopted, which would have left us clear of all engage- 
ments, and, what is more, would not have stamped the con- 
quests of Russia in the East with the recognition and consent 
of England ’—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 22. 


_-- oO 
REMINISCENCES OF MRs. DOUBLEDAY. 


It certainly was a gloomy room, that third-floor front at 
Mrs. Doubleday’s. A gentleman of the most melancholy 
temperament, with a witbered heart, a misplaced attection or 
two, and a considerable stock of blighted hopes on hand— 
who would regard life generally as what the French call an 
opprobe, would have found, in all probability, this room a de- 
gree or so too gloomy for him. d none of the qua- 
litications above alluded to, and I found it several degrees too 
gloomy for me. 

There was a general dinginess about everything. The door 
was a very dingy color, and had dingy brown marks where 
— placed their hands when entering or leaving the room. 

he chest of drawers was of the same color, but had made a 
ghastly attempt to look gay with a green line round the front 
of each separate drawer, but even this had a dingy brown 
shading put to it. The paint had long since worn oft the 
handles, and they seemed to goggle dismally at the occupant 
of the room, as if wondering how he came to be there. The 
carpet was a well-worn — brown, and only covered the 
centre of the room, leaving the rest of the dingy flooring ex- 
posed. But perhaps, in the general contest for dinginess, the 
ceiling bore off the palm. It was scored all over with cracks 
after the manner of rivers marked on maps, and might have 
served for an illustration of South America in this respect, 
but for the undue proportion of Amazons which would have 
been the result. It bulged in various places so seriously as 
to threaten to descend in detail upon the head of the occu- 
pant, and it had become, through smoke, the color of new 
milk with a decent proportion of mud turned into it 

Over the wash-hand basin was stretched upon the wall a 
half-sheet of a daily paper, preventing the water from bein 
splashed on the wall. ing of an absent turn of mind, 
used sometimes to become deeply interested, during the pro- 
cess of ablution, in the chronicles of some more striking 
events, read by me sideways, with the soap in one eye. 
shall ever remember, at the bottom of a column, an ac- 
count of a police case headed “ Singular Charge,” in which 
was told how one tradesman, named Worboys, summoned 
another for calling him a “ dafty-down-dilly.” The top of 
the next column, which contained the conclusion of the nar- 
rative, was torn away, so that the issue was lost in the dim 
—= of conjecture. 

will record here, for the benefit of any reader who ma 
hold a position similar to mine at the time I am writing of, 
that though I am now in very difterert social and physical 
circumstances, I look back occasionally with a sigh of regret 
to the time when my cares were only transitory, and I car- 
ried my supper home in my coat-tail pocket. 

Mrs. Doubleday was a comely dame, afflicted with a red 
face, and what Sancho Panza would have called a “ huge 
propensity” to gossip. She has kept me upon the stairs for 
three-quarters of an hour at a time, while she favored me 
with a true and particular account of her own personal and 
family history, aud such of ber husband's as she could re- 
member. On these occasions she constantly, but I believe in- 
advertently, addressed me by such name as occurred first to 
her a being guided mainly by her recollection of 
past lodgers who stood marked in her memory. Thus, I 
have been addressed in the same conversation as Mr. Penny- 
feather, Mr. Owlett, and Mr. Uffendell. 

I suppose I shall remember to my life’s end that Mrs. 
Doubleday’s mother lived and died at Canterbury, where in 
fact she first saw Mr. Doubleday, or rather Mr. Doubleday 
first saw her, in the Cathedral; for the good lady always de 
nied her husband’s assertion that she looked at him and smiled 
on the occasion, “ which you know, Mr. Lawrence,” she 
would explain to me, “ain’t likely, for I never see him!” It 
was however, even from this view, an agreeable fiction, the 
cherishing of which in the mind of the stolid Doubleday I 
thought was no discredit to him. He was a man of amazin 
sobriety of demeanor, and with very limited conversationa 


powers, I never properly divined his calling. His wife said 


he was “ high up in the Society for takin’ the Gospel over to 


the French and them,” and the conclusion I came to was 





the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and that Mrs. Doubleday’s vi- 
sion of foreign parts did not extend beyond the neighborhood 
| of our lively friends across the Channel. 

It was difficult, as I have hinted, to obtain information 
from him direct, owing to a habit (sedulously cultivated, L 
believe, to avoid discussion and consequent complication) of 
meeting any remark with the exclamation, “ Right, right!” 
thereby signifying his entire approbation of any proposition 
hazarded. He was an excellent husband and had gone 
through, with his wife, as much care and trouble (they had 
buried so many children, that they seemed to have a dismal 
proprietary interest in half the metropolitan chureh-yards) as 
might have conquered a man of more sensitive disposition. 

It is due to Mrs. Doubleday to say that she tidied my room 
most assiduously. 1 have always, however, had my own 
opinion about the same “tidying.” It then meant the re- 
moval of useful articles in daily requisition, such as slip- ° 
vers, Clothes-brush, razor-strop, etc., from some place where 

coul always put my hand upon them, to some other 
place which did not possess that qualification. So that on 
the first morning after the weekly operation of tidying 
had been gone through, I always suffered an immense 
amount of personal inconvenience, being obliged to make 
little tours of discovery round the room in search of some 
article of which I stood in immediate need, steaming and 
puffing out execrations against thg principles of tidying in 
general, and Mrs. Doubleday’s in a putting into port 
at every receptacle in every article of furniture, and finally, 
discovering the treasure in some place which filled the mind 
with perplexity as to how it got there. On one of these oc- 
casions I have found a hair-brush ciosed up in a portmanteau. 
It was, in fact, an exciting game of “ hot boiled beans,” with 
your interest stimulated by an immediate want of the article 
sought for, and with nobody there to cry hot or cold, 

Mrs. Doubleday had only two daughters left now. These 
assisted ber in household duties, and were withal bashful 
maidens, given to delivering the tea-tray spasmodically on 
the table, and immediately leaving the apartment, so as to 
effectually preclude the possibility of an unhappy bachelor 
asking for such extra supplies of bread, sugar, candles, etc., as 
he might stand in need of. The younger damsel cultivated 
a languishing temperament, and her hair in that state which 
is best expressed by the word “ frizzled ; the combination of 
which two attractions effectually subdued the heart of the 
son of a thriving grocer in the neighborhood, and his gruff 
voice and heavy boots were frequently heard in the realms 
below. He performed upon the concertina, and the melodi- 
ous strains of that instrument would occasionally rise to the 
second and third floors. The music was generally very— 
attractive. 

Poor Mrs. Doubleday rejoiced in it exceedingly. Ilad she 
been placed a step or two higher on the social ladder, she 
weal bane expressed her feelings by saying that she “ wor- 
shipped” music, and “ adored” the concertina. I remember 
on one occasion, while she was holding me in conversational 
imprisonment on the stairs, and I was on the qui vive for a 
moral truism to clinch some remark of hers and end the con- 
versation, the melody of the enslaved grocer’s concertina rose 
and fell upon our ears. 

“ Now ain’t that nice?” exclaimed Mrs. Doubleday, “ ain’t 
it lovely? Do you play the concertina, Mr. Murcott ¥” 

I felt bound to admit my incompetency. 

“T am so fond of it,’ she continued, and as the music 
rose higher and more be ape she rolled her head in time to 
the air, and hummed it with such a relish that I verily believe, 
had I stopped, she would have asked me to take a turn with 
her in the passage. 

The last occurrence worthy of note, which I remember, in 
connection with the re lady, was her discovery of a white 
beetle in my room. I have been informed by persons claim- 
ing a knowledge on the oes that a white beetle is only a 
black beetle changing its skin. It may easily ve imagined, 
however, that Mrs. Doubleday’s researches into nutural his- 
tory had not been sufficiently deep to discover this fact, and 
if they had been she would have given it no consideration, in 
face of the aged and respectable superstition that a white 
beetle brought death into the house. 

I came home just after the discovery. 

“ Well, there! Mr. Heckletonbury What’s-a-name” (Mrs. 
Doubleday was excited), “I wouldn’t ave ’ad it ’appen ’ere 
for pounds! The last time it ’appened my sister lost her 
second ’usband a fortnight after !”. 

And so impressed was she by the occurrence that for the 
next fortnight she made a regular morning pilgrimage up to 
my room—in spite of being obliged to stop three times on the 
way, for five minutes each time, to hold on to the balustrade 
and “fetch” her breath—to see if I had succumbed to the 
pee: influence of the white beetle, and was lying dead in my 
bed ! 








Kind Mrs. Doubleday! Family changes caused me to leave 
her about a month after this, and I went down into the coun- 
try to live. The other day I went to see the old place again 
—a remorseless railway company had demolished half the 
street, and my old quarters were gone. A large party-wall 
still remained, but having apparently caught cold from the 
unaccustomed exposure, it had burst out into an eruption of 
flaring advertising posters ; and beetles, white or black, knew 
the spot no more.— Cassell’s Magazine. 


ee 


HANGERS-ON. 


Foreigners are accustomed to urge it against the English 
people that they are proud; nay, not to put too fine a point 
upon the matter, it may as well at once be admitted that our 
neighbors are accustomed to assert that we are, as a nation, 
snobbish. We are not prepared to argue the question; nor 
are we venturesome enough to deny the imputation that, for 
the sake of gratifying his snobbery, the Englishman sacri- 
fices his peace and comfort and alienates himself from his 
fellow-men. Perhaps the wisest thing is to admit the soft 
impeachment. Weare fond of appearing a great deal more 
important than we have any po ground for assuming. There 
are few men who do not feel flattered when a lord ora mein- 
ber of Parliament shakes them by the hand or nods as he 
passes them in the street. There are still less who do not 
desire to move in a sphere the denizens of which are more 
desirous of their room than their company. It matters not 
that, in attempting to gain an entrance into this upper circle, 
they are constantly snubbed and humiliated; their longing 
remains unappeased, and whenever an opportunity occurs is 
gratified, even to a small extent. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but as a rule this is the case. Further, a large number 
of people will forfeit the respect of others, and their own as 
well, in endeavoring to maintain the footing which they 
acquired. They will associate with insignificent cliques who 

by turns, bully and ignore them ; they will stay where the 

can see that they are only tolerated and that if the proceed- 
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ing did not involve some trouble and inconvenience, they | milliner’s specialites to your love affairs, if you have any? He | while ove 
would frequently be summarily ejected. They do this, pre-| will ‘‘ drop in” at all sorts of hours, call everybody he possibly | with me at Braxfield,” he added. “ You have a larger share 
sumably, for the suke of, in turn, domineering over their fel- can by their Christian names, and, in short, ‘‘make himself in the Lanark mills than any of my partners. See for your- 
lows who, knowing nothing of their pains and penalties, but quite at home.” You ge’ rather tired of it; but then he is /self what has been done for the workpeople there and for 
seeing the apparent magnificence and pleasure, are filled with | such a cheery sort of creature that you feel a brute for com- | their children, and give me the benefit of your suggestions 
the amount of envy requisite to compensate the ovjects of it | plaining; and if you even begin to do so, ten to one somebody | and your aid.” ° i 
for what they go through. a says, ‘‘Oh! don’t you like So-and-so? He is such a good-| “ it is too late,” was the reply. “The power is gone. 
Now, a man to maintain his position among any particular natured fellow!” If, however, you in your turn ever think | Habits are become chains. You can work and do good ; but 
set must either possess a certain amount of money, influence, that you will ask this ‘‘ good-natured fellow” to do anything | for me—in’ all the profitless years gone by I seek vainly for 
or talent. Unless he does, and makes his power felt, he is | for you—say to give a message, or do some little commission |something to remember with pride, or even to dwell on 
quietly “ dropped” when occasion serves. The men with in-|—you will probably find that, somehow or other, it is a failure ; | with satisfaction. I have thrown away life. I feel, some- 
fluence and moncy take up their position by right, and retuin | either he forgets it aud is “ awfully sorry,” or else he ‘really | times, as if there were nothing remaining me worth living 
it with little or no difficulty. The man who has ability, but can’t possibly manage it; nothing would have delighted him | for.” - 5 
little of the two first. mentioned requisites, has a more diffi- so much, but it is quite out of the question, because—”| And neither then, nor at any future time, did this strange 
cult part to play. His talent, as a rule, will net enable him ete., ete. |martyr to leisure visit the establishment in which he had 
to conduct a successful campaign unless lhe is the owner of People who really do kind and good things for their fellow- | invested $150,000.—R. Dale Owen, in Atlantic Monthly. 
great tact, much diplomacy, a thick skin (metaphorically creatures seldom have this popular easy-going sort of character ; | , ‘ : 
speaking), and a fondness, accompanied by the power, of experience has taught them that, though they would not for 
making himself thoroughly useful. He must: in short, be the world miss doing a kindness, vet it is rather hard work to | 
smart rather than clever. Those who are the latter make ‘be alwa s doing it; and they are perpetually shedding somuch| At the present moment, when the value of game as an 
their position either by commerce, their pens, or some such sympathy ont of their natures that they are apt to suffer from | article of food is discussed in many quarters, it may be con- 
ieans ; then very quietly end with little trouble assert it. But a s‘ate of chronic fatigue, and often are rather melancaoly, sidered useful to take a glance at the origin of game preser- 
the hanger-on has not sufficient power to enable him to act except when roused by some demand on the cheerful side of vation and the forest chase ye readers are fully aware that 
in this manner. Asa rule he does not distinguish himself in | their being. a forest is a large tract of land, many miles in extent and 
any Way; it is generally rumored, indeed, that it takes him, Sometimes, unfortunately, they allow themselves to get into | circumference, the property of the Grown, and generally 
all his time to keep his head above water. He appears toa depressed and injured sort of manner, as of habitual victims; well stocked with timber: the growth of oak hes been much 
most advantage at a dinwer-table or in a drawing-room, | and this cannot be too greatly deplored, as, in spite of their | encouraged on account of su a ing the navy. The round 
where he comes out strong in anecdotes. He makes it his | real goodness, such persons can never be appreciated; and are, is covered with a variety of pa di Se Mave fern ea other 
business to know a good deal about what is going on in the | in fact, far less agreeable than the more selfish easy-going per- covert, for the Seco a and preservation of venison and 
little world in which he moves, and to imagine a great deal | sons who are called ‘‘ good-natured.” game ‘ Forests are of creat a nity ‘and their immunities 
in addition to that with which he really is acquainted. Lite- | Manner is a more important thing than is generally thought ; are jealously uarded be laws seuuiiahe and solely adapted 
rary, dramatic, and musical gossip he deals in extensively, | the bert and kindest people destroy their own infiuence, and, to their slametathon he pnd cose of which aS waned in 
and is generally fortunate enough to pass off that which he | what is worse, often create a prejudice against goodness, by @| various officers and their subordinates, denominated justices 
obtains from the columns of the critics! journals as his own, | bard, dry, discouraging manner ; more especially as, after all, in eyre, chief wardens, verderers, recarders aces wood- 
and the result of personal observation or reading. Serious | manner is generally on the whole a tolerably fair index of the ae avistors rangers. a ote ‘and. oss A forest bas 
argument he strenously avoids, making it @ point to be as mind. Those who are courteous and genial probably feel its phe mg oe & commission ein the gvent seal ; 
near as possible in strict unison of opinion with taose whom | kindly towards us, at the moment, even though they may for- | and when proclaimed through the length and breadth of the 
he is desirous of propitiating. Indeed, he is careful only to | get us directly after; and certainly such people are infinitely | oounty in whieh the land = appro mn «l lies,“ that it is a 
start such subject of conversation as he imagines they will | preferable to those who are equally careless of us. and are rude | forest ye to be governed ee the es of ng BE ” it then 
approve of, and in each they will, to a certain extent, be able | into the bargain. There is no reason why people should seek becomes a forest te ool call the hatteeanentione® 
to participate. ‘Those reople who are not very bright them- | our society if they would rather not (indeed no one would wish ollicess are anncinted A denen has its boundaries. its pur- 
selves, and require “ coaching,” are glad to get hold of the | it, we hope), but everybody has a right to expect courteous lieus. its pro eee in cneete and sapellae fi r of other rend an 
“hanger-on.” When he is at their table their awkwardness | recognition and due civility at such times as they are thrown | 44) ‘senna which are all embodied bie ys in the 
attracts less notice; when he is in their drawing-room their | into the society of their tellow-creatures. office of Woods and Forests. Originally Eneland” ossessed 
inability to amuse their guests is not so apparent. More-| What we protest against is the misapplication of the term sixty-nine forests, of which the New an peal 9 se 
over, he is of great use in filling up disagreeable gaps. If | ‘‘ good-nature,” when it is used only to cover the absence of aes as the abode of the notorious outlaw Robin 
daughters whose powers of fascination are not of an ex- | anything better, and to excuse the aggressiveness, thoughtless- | 17.4 Charnwood Forest, Whittlebury Forest, and the Forest 
traordinary description, lack partners, he is expected to place | ness, or want of refinement which are so peculiarly annoying | of pean were the principal ones aad ai enalnnt seeeuin 
himself at their service ; when spinsters of uncertain age and | to more sensitive persons. ‘The good-nature which takes and beasts of fovesk wl 4 ‘oe ihe nak = : sept ae 
uncertain temper are neglected, it is his duty to mollify their | does not give; which accepts and does not confer; which asks | “S04 of the hart, hind. hate boars how many of the two 
wounded pride. In short, it is his function to be as enter- | and does not grant ; and which enjoys life loudly, regardless of |) tie) have lairs in'an English re st of Aira. doa day our 
taining as possible, on to — any — - = kind- eo 2 aa ae is a quality which certainly gets its fuil saadious mend net be iotoreted by ag Waeeet ioe on’ Shiake 
ness Which may be expected from him. At the same |share of appreciation. 5 tiene oiuaauial aeuaed 
time he must we enough judgment to discern when he|_ We are often reminded of the sad and bitter words of the mg oe > oe ~ age ges fo ry rhe 
ought to thrust himself prominently forward, and when to | Psalmist, ‘*So long as thou doest well unto thyself, men will Ere: thi ls v= aaron je — cone A. hel ~ os ie atone 
retire into the background, and act as unostentatiously as speak good of thee.” Yes ; so long as you can ** play your a sg The Geass of A sent ive dori pent a wenger 
possible. ; E ae cards” with success, you will be popular as partner; even os ‘in some part are the judges, as they receive present: 
The hanger-on receives his reward in being invited tomany | there, though, there is a reverse to the picture, and your sian 1) id J at ont y . ofsasees 
dinners and many dances, and in being the recipient of a vast | adversaries may perhaps like you better if you do not win | wate ag Presa os cm te mse Bee ont Beene 4 
amount of condescending patronage. People talk about him | quite so much! Still, their comments must be made * under - oom », os ae ea The C - F aah cing se gti 
as a useful fellow, who is exceedingly kind and obliging. | the rose ;” no one can well run down a very successful man— hel . ieee ee — Th Con ; 7 ee ae a y 
When any one has to play second fiddle he is the one se-_| still less a very successful woman—for fear of the imputation | 0° ott ae ges 4 cs ld > ae 2 a pers + aoe 
lected, because “ he won't be offended, you know,” besides, if |of envy and jealousy, and indeed it is well to look closely into ts nde ke . — new “ve oan 7 = ”1 fo no a t os 
he were, it would not be a matter of very great importance. | one’s own heart, and make sure that there is not really some a J fe : Ms oe “en ‘ithin pony Ae a 4 ry ong 4 
He is, further, considered a“ safe” man. Itis not likely that | taint of these unamiable qualities in such cases. “ag pos 7 my was “ a gen —- y Hy 
he will be guilty of the arrant folly and presumption of mak- | Anyhow, it is better to keep silence and let the successful me Bi, Hh kind pain geod th ~0y Bo “he cm ke 
ing love to the daughters of the parents who invite him to | evjoy their success ; only let us never lose a chance of speak- sunishment Th ior thee ‘sete = ved “ a ron 
their houses. He has more regard for his true interests, and | ing a good word, or holding out a hand in aid of the unsuccess- ge x8 ait an o lon’ fa tl a naa Be pteonartapate se 
knows his position too well to do that. It is very well un- | fal. They may have “‘had their day,” or their “day” may pcre erate snow - nil lin Enel e Th om erase 
derstood between those whom he pays homage to and himsclf | uever be destined to dawn on this side the grave ; but their nets prcen. nd H aay poet + ~~ ap ape ~ — ir No a 
what his position is. He is quite aware that it would never | more triumphant brethren and sisters are pretty sure of their bene a a to the —_ pn is respect their Norman 
do for him to be in the slightest degree eccentric, or to have | Vicissitudes before the game is played out, and then we shall a a 
opinions—genuine opinions—of his own. If he were not|See which are the real gems and which the imitation. Many pease. _aes eee 
willing to compliment Mrs. Jamfoozle upon the juvenility of | ae ‘‘ good-natured” enough while all goes well with them, 








upying himself. “Come and spend a month or two 
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THE FOREST CHASE. 








7 A BENGALEE FARM HOUSE. 
her appearance, and Mr. Jamfoozle upon his wondrous | Who, nevertheless, cannot stand the test of adversity, cannot i 
powers of oratory, and his extraordinary knowledge of the | Pass through the crucible of suffering.—John Bull. The dwelling is composed of a number of huts placed so as 
world, he might as well retire from the campaign. To ap- —__>_—_ | to form a quadrangle. The walls are of mud, and the roofs 
plaud every speech that comes from the lips of his patrons, A MARTYR TO LEISURE. jare thatched with straw or jungle-grass. In front of the 


i fhe oo tags tag : P | house, on each side of the entrance, is a verandal, the roof of 
eramtie. ‘fo arn down those whom they ik’ eckiy |, tH of ery elated to every clasical attainment, | whl i supported by Tough tmecsed stems bambo, and 
Spon to adapt himself to their fashions, though the most ob and the inheritor of a princely fortune, this gentleman had | which is furnished with a chick, or curtain of bamboo 
jectionable that were ever called into existence for the mor-| %¢e"_ able to gratify, at a wish, his cultivated tastes. His | splits, to exclude the sun and insure the privacy of the in- 
tification of human kind—tltis, also, is a partof the delightful | ™’ttiage was fortunate, and his children grew up arvund him | mates. Inside is a court-yard paved with clay baked to the 
task which he voluntarily undertakes. That a man pursuing with the fairest promise. He had a handsome town house in | consistency of paving-stone, which, in a tidy household, is 
such a course can make many friends is simply impossible. | *, fashionable square in London, and a country-seat six or duly swept and watered every morning. From the court 
That he must constantly be the subject of intense mortifica- eight miles off in the midst of one of those magnificent Eng- | yard separate doors lead into the various apartments of the 
tion is equally certain; ‘and that he must lose his own self- lish parks—the ideal of stately rural elegance—with its | family. The only apertures in the walls are boarded loop- 
respect and that of his fellows, to a certain extent, is true. trimly-kept lawn and its wide-spreadingchase,dotted over with | holes, seldom containing glass, and in the case of the female 
Added to this, that he is generally, in the end, cast adrift by clumps of noble old trees, where the deer sought refuge from | apartments, frequently furnished with iron bars, as a safe- 
those to whom he plays the sycophant and lickspittle, and the noonday heat, and a lair at nightfall. guard to the virtue of the inmates. The largest room is of 
taken in hand by the very second-rate “ swells,” and it may Its owner had travelled over Europe, and brought back, as | course set apart for the master and his wife or wives; the se- 
well be asked if the game which he plays is worth the can- | ™ementos of his journey, paintings and statuary by some of | cond best, generally the one next the door, for the 1eception 





dle?—Liberal Review. the best masters, ancient and modern, with which to adorn | of company ; and the others are allotted among the servants 
wine ee his favorite retreat. ‘The house itself, in which I spent some | in the order of their importance, the female domestics, if any, 
GOOD-NATURED PEOPLE happy days, with its rich marble columns and balustrades, | generally sleeping in the kitchen, and the outdoor laborers 

wate 4 ae 


was a fine specimen of the purest Palladian manner, where 
There are a certain number of people in the world who enjoy all that luxurious refinement could devise had been un- 
the reputation of being “‘so very good-natured.” Now, real | Sparingly lavished. } loans ; 
practical good-nature—the good-nature that is slow to take| _ There my father—during a brief interval in his own puolie 
offence or to see evil, and quick to do a kindness or to help a life of incessant bustle—found his friend, with no occupation 
friend, or one who cannot help himself, whether im small | More pressing than to pore over the treasures of his library, 
things or great—is one of the most charming of human quali-| and no graver care than to superintend the riches of a con- 
ties, to say the least of it. Perhaps we might rather call it |Servatory where wealth had brought together, from half the | goodly array of brass pots and copper cups, to keep which as 
one of the high developments of the Christian spirit. But of | World, its choicest plants and flowers. They spent some days | bright as gold is the delight of a good Bengalee housewife. 
this, as of other pure gold, there are many base imitations | Of undisturbed quiet; not an incident beyond the conversa- | There is a charpai or rude four-legged Vedstead, the frame- 
often palmed off upon us, in this world of shams, as the | tion of a sedate and intellectual family circle and the arrival | work being of bamboo and the bottoming of network of cloth 
genuine article. Among these may be classed a certain|and departure of a friend or two to break the complete | or fibres. The pillows and mattresses are filled with cotton. 
» tough and ready” geniality, a noisy hilarity, a confident man- | repose. There are warm blankets for use in the cold weather, and 
ner, as of who should say, ‘I am sure of my welcome; I Delightful my father thought it, in coatrast with the busy | there are probably net curtaius to protect the slumbers of the 
would not think so badly of you as to suppose you did not like | turmoil he had left; and one day he said to his host: “I’ve | family from the malevolence of mosquitoes. A floor-cloth, 
me,” together with great care in asking favors, which often | been thinking that if l ever met a man who had nothing to | called satranjé, will te spread out in the centre of the room, 
gets called ‘‘ good-nature.” ‘This sort of person goes easily and | desire, you must be he. You have health, cultivation, a | and there, upon greasy cushions, the inmates loll or squat in 
pleasantly through life; nothing troubles him long; he | charming family. You have gathered round you every com- every conceivable attitude of indolence. But there is neither 
generally has a laugh ready, and is blessed with a strong | fort wealth can give, the choicest of all that nature and art |chair nor table visible. A large chest contains the family 
physique and armed w:th no sensitiveness of mind or body. can supply. Are you not completely happy ?” treasures, the ornaments of the mistress and her children, and 
He is not at all quick at taking a hint; and if you try to| Never, my father said to me, would he forget the sad, un- | the ryot’s spare stock of rupees, if, indeed, he does not make 


give him one, the chances are he will stare full in your face, | expected reply: “ Happy! Ah, Mr. Owen, I committed one | mother earth his banker, preferring rather to bury his money 
and say in a loud cheerful voice, ‘‘ What do you mean ?” and 


fatal error in my youth, and dearly have I paid for it! I|than to trust to bolts and bars. In the centre of the room 
after that you are obliged to tell him (for he has a good deal |started in life without an object, almost without an ambi-| stands the family hookhah, of such targe dimensions that it 
of curiosity); and thus the whole room is rapidly made aware | tion. My temperament disposed me to ease, and I indulged |can hardly be called portable, the globe which holds the 
of the mot @enigme, for your ‘* good-natured” friend cannot it. I said to myself, ‘I have all that I see others contending | water being made of brass or of an alloy of silver. The recep- 
conceive why there should be any mystery. J/e never has any for: why should I struggle? I knew not the curse that} tion-room is fitted up with cushions, or a rade ottoman, or 
concealments, not he; he hates mysteries, and the whole world | lights on those who have never to struggle for anything. 1] perhaps a rickety chair or two of a European psttern, which 
is welcome to know /is affairs! But somehow the world does | ought to have created for myself some detinite purpose, lite- | are, of course, assigned to the visitors of most consideration, 
not always find them very interesting, as they chiefly consist | rary, scientific, artistic, political, no matter what, so that there greatly to the inconvenience of the persons thus honored, 


of how he has bought and sold his horses or his poultry; what | was something to labor for and to overcome. Then I might | who would feel much more at ease squatted upon their hams 
he pays for house-rent, for his butcher's meat, and the like ; | have been happy.” 


more majorum. In no description of a Bengalee dwelling : 
while in exchange for this touching confidence he quite expects| My father suggested that he was scarcely past the prime.of | must the family temple pass unnoticed. Here, generally at 
to know all your little ins and outs, from your tailors oy! life, and in a hundied ways he might still benefit others, 4the end of the quadrangle opposite to the entrance, sits en- 


being quartered in the barn, or, if married, having huts of 
their own in the vicinity. A ryot seldom employs female 
servants in house-work: but there are few families of any 
size that do not include one or more widows, who, in conse- 
quence of their condition, become the household drudges. If 
we venture into tbe interior, it will appear to our ideas 
wretchedly destitute of furniture. There is, to be sure, a 
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shrined the Thakoor, or idol under whose protection the! 
house and land have been placed, by whose favor both crops | 
and cattle thrive, and whose displeasure sends blight upon 
the grain, murrain upon the beasts, and ruin upon the ryot. | 
The temple is generally but a small room, open to the court- 


only must there be us many brass and copper vessels as would | 
serve a small family, but the room must be lighted at night | 
by a fine brazen chandelier, the throne of the god must be 
suitably decorated with gilding and tinsel, and there must be | 
a decent carpet for the worshippers to pray upon.—Bluck- | 
woods Magazine. 

—__ —___—_. 


CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON I. 


In all times the true and distinctive mark of political 
genius has been aptitude for founding a solid ant durable 
work, adapting it to the deep needs of a people and an 
epoch. The incomparable elements that Bonaparte possessed 
to realize such a work he only employs to astonish and to | 
dazzle men. He tries to strike their imagination, not to | 
satisfy their reason or their interests. 
is only a secondary object in comparison with the apotheosis 
which he dreams of for himself. Beyond this purely per- | 
sonal idea of glorifcation we fail to discover in him any | 
persistent or definite spring of action. It is almost impossi- | 
ble for him to stop at a determined end; he has no sooner | 
advanced a step than he goes further still, again still further, 
without ever waiting till the ground is firm under his feet. 
For him, a conquest is a stepping-stone for a fresh conquest. | 
Hence the hasty, feverish, impromptu character of his politi- | 
cal creations, at home as well as abroad. All that he does in | 
this respect, with the impatience and rapidity of an ambition | 
greedy enough to devour a world, is in his mind only a} 
transition, a beginning capable of an indefinite extension. | 
Consequently, everything remains unfinished, in a state of | 
outline and experiment. He never acts with the idea of the | 
definite, he wishes to retain to the last the power of changing | 
everything according to opportunity, and above all things, 
according to the humor of his insatiable cravings. He never 
aims at siability, but at size, at splendor; grandeur does not | 
satisfy him, he must have the immeasurable, the gigantic; | 
and beyond this perilous domain, something else attracts him | 
still more; it is the unknown and the marvellous. Under) 
the sting of this irresistible disquietude, he forgets the road to | 
follow and the end to attain in the movement itself. He | 
cares less about the final result than about the means that he | 
will display, and the prodigious eflect that he will produce. | 
It matters little to him whether the work is ephemeral, pro- | 
vided he finds in it more activity, more noise, more glory. | 
The task to accomplish and the means necessary to insure | 
success are trifles beside the grand adventures for which they | 
furnish him the opportunity or the pretext. This infatuation | 
was so much the more terrible that it had taken possession | 
of a cold and positive mind, whose most chimerical dreams | 
clothed forms of mathematica! rigor, and had at their service 
a military genius without equal. With enthusiastic tempera- 
ments exaltation is only temporary; but the studied frenzy 
of accalculating mind 1s witheut remedy, because it does pot | 
depend on a sentiment, but on the very form of the intellect | 
itself.—P. Lansrey. 

—_—- -> 


STOCKHOLM. | 


I do not know how Stockholm would strike people who | 
have seen Venice. To me it was altogether new and fascin- | 
ating. Gardens everywhere sloping down to the edge of the | 
water and filled with people, tiny steamers plying hither | 
and thither, close at hand, not to speak of larger vessels 
which go to greater distances, naturally give to the whole | 
scene a very animated aspect. From the approach to Stock- | 
holm by the river its full grandeur is seen. The principal 
points of interest are the city proper and the royal palace. | 
The intersecting water fills up the whole picture. From the, 
Baltic it appears, if possible, to greater advantage, and a fine 
view of it may be obtained from the garden of the Mosebacke, 
which is situated on one of the loftiest hills of the Soder- | 
malm. The public buildings are not numerous, but they are | 
so placed as to be seen to the greatest advantage, and from | 
this circumstance add greatly to the imposing effect of the) 
city. The old palace, the National Museum, the Riddarhu:- | 
set, where formerly the nobility held their sittings during the | 
diets, and the Riddarholms Kyrkan, which may be called the | 
Westminster Abbey of Sieckbolm, are among the most inter- | 
esting. The vaults of this old church are lighted up once a 
week, and the tombs uncovered, when it ought to be visited ; | 
a few ore are then paid, but all other days it may be entered | 
gratis. Though the principal inhabitants leave Stockholm 
during the hottest months of Summer, enough remain to 
make the gardens lively in the evening. The Djurgarden, 
one of the prettiest, which has the best band, and this season, 
in addition, a Hungarian band of celebrated performers, is | 
generally well filled, and to a new comer presents a very) 
spirited scene. Waiters thread their way amid endless mar- | 
ble tables, bearing aloft trays with coffee and ices, granite ice | 
especially, and liqueurs and Swedish punch, through throngs | 
of visitors. The people, who have been called the French of | 
the North, do not gesticulate as in France, but a murmur of 
voices accompanies the music, and the language, which is 
almost as soft as the Italian, makes this pleasant. Gentle- | 
men walk in and out among the groups of ladies, seeking for | 
those they especially desire to notice, and, having found 
them, take off their hats with a graceful sweep which hitherto | 
I have only seen accomplished by Swedish gentlemen. As 
far as living out of doors, the Swedes, though inhabitants of | 
a cold climate, resemble the Southern nations, and spend | 
very little time at home; indeed, our idea of home, from my } 
observation, and from what I was teld, is much more under- , 
stood by the Danes than the Swedes, and domestic virtues | 
= less cultivated by the latter than the former.—Zemple 

ar. 
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A RUSSIAN WINTER FAIR. 
But the third class of Russian Fairs I have to mention is 
the only one really deserving the name, and that is the Win- 
ter Fair. The principal of these is the fair on tie ice of the 
River Neva. There you see races with sledges and skates, 
and with horses, dogs, goats, and stags harnessed to different 
kinds of sledge-vehicles. They also have their horizontal 
round-abouts, and their perpendicular high-flyers, like sedan- 
chairs going up in the air and down again. But the grand 
amusement of all is that of the “ ice-hills.’” They are thus 
constructed: A strong scaffolding is raised to the height of 
thirty feet, with a landing at the top ascended by a ladder. 
From the top of the landing a sloping plane of boards is laid 


ae Focsane i “pate 
about twelve feet in width, and ninety feet long, descending | on the bow or stern by a little alteration in its construction, | 


in a very acute angle to the surface of the frozen river, | 
This inclined plane is supported by wooden piles, decreasing 
in height, and the sides are protected by a parapet of planks. 


sheet of pure ice. 
yard; but it is the most expensive one to furnish—for not is cleared away upon the level surface of the frozen river for | dinner 


Upon the inclined plane are laid square slabs of ice close | 


together, and then water is poured all down the slope. This 
water freezes—half a minute or so of a Russian Winter is 
quite cnough for that—and the incline thea presents a broad 
From the bottom of this incline the snow 


the distance otf 600 feet, and twelve feet wide (the same width 
as the inclined plane.) The sides of this level course are 
ornamented with dark green firs and pines. Each fair-goer 
who wishes to indulge in this national amusement provides 
himself with a peculiar sort of sledge—more like a butcher's 


| tray than anything else—ascends the ladder to the linding on 


the top, seats himself in his tray on the edge of the glittering 
incline, off he goes! and away he skeels down the slope of 
ice! Such velocity does he attain before arriving at the 
bottom that he is not only carried along the 600 feet of this 
icy level below, but clean up to the top of a second ice-hill, 
like the first, with enother slope on the other side, down 
which he skeels with the same rapidity as before, and away 
again to an equal distance on the ne | below. The sight of 


. | a successi ‘ese fair-goers, seated i sit sliding trays, | 
The fate of his country |* uccession of these fair-goers, seated in their sliding trays, 


balancing themselves as they cut along, on? close upon the 


some unlacky and very unusual upset, presents a most 
peculiar and extraordinary scene. Whenever the balance 
does happen to be lost by a man, down he goes all the same, 
to the continual peril of his limbs or his neck; and it is im- 


possible to predict whereabouts his headlong career will he | was more than $150,000, 


stopped. Boys sometimes—boys will do anything—by way of 
a delightful increase of the danger, skate, like a flash, down 
the bright inclined plane, balancing themselves on one leg! 
—St. Paul's Magazine. 
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MY SISTER’S SLEEP. 
FROM D. ROSSETTI'S POEMS. 


She fell asleep on Christmas eve : 
At length the long-ungranted shade 
Of weary eyelids overweigh'd 

The pain naught else might yet relieve. 


Our mother, who had leaned all day 
Over the bed from chime to chime, 
Then raised herself for the first time, 

And as she sat her down, did pray. 


Her little work-table was spread 
With work to finish. For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 
To work some distance from the bed. 


Without, there was a cold moon up, 
Of winter radiance sheer and thin ; 
The hollow halo it was in 

Was like an icy crystal cup. 


Through the small room, with subtle sound 
Of flame, by vents the fireshine drove 
And reddened. In its dim alcove, 

The mirror shed a clearness round. 


I had been sitting up some nights, 
And my tired mind felt weak and blank ; 
Like a sharp strengthening wine it drank 
The stillness and the broken lights. 


Twelve struck. ‘That sound, by dwindiing years 
Heard in each hour, crept off ; and then 
The rufiled silence spread again, 

Like water that a pebble stirs. 


Our mother rose from where she sat : 
Her needles, as she laid them down, 
Met lightly, and her silken gown 

Settled : no other noise than that. 


Glory unto the Newly Born !” 
So, as said angels, she did say ; 
Because we were in Christmas day, 
Though it would still be long till morn, 


Just then in the room over us 
There was a pushing back of chairs, 
As some who had sat unawares 

So late, now heard the hour, and rose. 


With anxious softly-stepping haste 
Our mother went where Margaret lay, 
Fearing the sounds o’erhead—should they 
Have broken her long watched-for rest ! 


She stuoped an instant, celm, and turned; 
But suddenly turned back again ; 
And all her features seemed in pain 
With woe, and her eyes gazed and yearned. 


For my part, I but hid my face, 
And held xy breath, and spoke no word: 
There was none spoken ; but I heard 
The silexce for a little space. 


Our mother bowed herself and wept : 
And both my arnas fell, and I said, 

‘** God knows I knew that she was dead.” 

And there, all white, my sister slept. 


Then kneeling, upon Christmas morn 
A little after twelve o'clock, 

We said, ere the first quarter struck, 

‘* Christ's blessing on the newly born!” 
2: 
| MEANS or PropuLston.—This invention relates to a new 
| paddle attachment to steam-engines for propelling vessels of 
various sizes, and consists in suspending the paddles directly 
| from the ends of the walking beams of the propeller. The 
| inventor, Seth R. Foster, St. John, Canada, proposes to impart 
the requisite vibratory motion to the beam by a jointed-rod 
connection with a crank shaft, and to rotate the crank shaft 
| by the pistons of two steam cylinders. The vibrations of the 
/ beam on its pivot serve to impart up and down motion to 
the dashes and paddles; but the horizontal sweep is imparted 
to the same by means of rods which connect them respec- 
tively with the cranks of the shaft. The invention can also 
be used for canal boats, in which case the propeller is placed 








namely, by having two walking beams instead of one, the 
sweeps attached 10 one end instead of both, and propelling 
machinery attached to the other end of each beam. 





FACTS AND FANCIES 





Mr. Edmund Yates, who sailed for Europe on Wednesday, 

was entertained by the Lotos Club on Saturday evening, at a 
»to which nearly seventy members and guests sat down. 

| ‘The Atlantic cable of 1865 failed on Tuesday afternoon, 
| The Diplomatic Corps resident in Washington called on 
| President Grant on Monday and tendered him their congratu- 
| lations. 
| Miss Emily Faithfull will sail for England on the Sth of 
April. 
| One of the sons of Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain, is a student 
‘in the University of Vienna. 
| . Thurlow Weed, it is said, reads Dickens for an hour, every 
night, before he goes to sleep. 
| Levi Jones, ex-President of the Republic of Texas, has laid 
out a new cily, opposite Galveston, to be called Bolivar, 

Sir James Hannen, the successor to Lord Penzance, is said 
| to be also breaking down in health on account of the over- 


other, yet with no chance of overtaking each other, unless by | whelming amount of divorce business thrown on him in his 


court. 

The representatives of the Burmese Government, after 
a Italy, Austria, France, and England, recently left 
| London on their homeward journey. The cost of this mission 


| The Comte de Paris recently said to Sir Henry Hoare, \L.P., 
that the only Monarchy possible in France was a constitutional 
jone, which to be stable should, as in Eugland, be based on the 
hereditary principle. He would not oppose the candidature of 
the Comte de Chambord, but if the Comte de Chambord 
refused to accept constitutional conditions from the French 
nation, the situation would then be changed. 

The Naturalization Treaty between Germany and the 
United States will probably be amended so as to provide that 
Germans who have returned from America and remained two 
years at home shall be considered to have renounced their 
rights as naturalized American citizens. 

The new Oxford Calendar just issued gives the large number 
of 2,392 undergraduates on the books of the various collages, 
halls, etc., 138 being unattached students. There are 4,535 
members of Convocation, and a grand total of 8,552 members 
on the roll of Oxford University. 

An action was recently entered in a London court against 
Prof. Hugley, by a tradesman who claimed that the trees which 
the Professor had planted darkened the plaintiff's house. 

During the last half of January aad first half of February the 
ship-yards of the Clyde launched fourteen steam vessels, with 
an aggregate of thirty thousand tons burden, and with engines 
whose combined nominal strength exceeds {6 hundred horse- 
power. 

A Tyrolean is said to have invented a pistol that can be 
discharged twenty-five times in a minute, and kill a person 
every time. It is not stated whether it kills the person firing 
it or the person at whom it 1s aimed. In either case it might 
prove serviceable in this city, where murder has grown to 
be a necessity. 

‘The Correspondencia observes that Spain contains 538 square 
kilometres of land bearing coal, for which it foresees a growing 
demand in other European countries. 

At a medical examination a short time ago a question was 
put to the students as to the meaning of the word ‘‘hypo- 
thesis.” One candidate replied that it was ‘‘a machine for 
raising water ;” another gave the answer that it was something 
that happened to a man after death. 

A Sevtch postmaster, puzzling out a very uncertain super- 
scription to an Irish letter, jocosely remarked to an intelligent 
son of Erin, who stood by, that the Irish brought a hard set of 
names to Scotland. ‘‘ That's a fact, yer honor,” replied the 
Irishman, ‘‘ but they get harder ones after they arrive here.” 

Florence witnessed recently an imposing ceremonial—a 
solemn funeral mass for the late Emperor Napoleon—per- 
formed at the Church of Santa Croce. ‘The official asseuzblage 
was of the most conspicuously representative character and 
outside the church large bodies of regular troops and national 
guards were drawn up, while immense crowds braved the 
inclement weather to manifest their sympathy. 


In the French Assembly a bill has been introduced forbidding 
French newspapers to publish any but the official reports of 
the proceedings of the House. ‘These reports are of two kinds 
one abridged aud the other in full. ‘The general opinion in 
Paris, says a correspondent, is that the bill will be passed 
owing to the hatred of the liberty of the press which prevails 
in the Versailles Parliament. 

One of the most curious books of reference is ‘* Mackeson’s 
Church Guide.” ‘Therein are elaborately-prepared statistics 
showing how many churches in London have surpliced choirs, 
how many use incense, how many have adopted Gregorian 
music, how many pertorm ‘‘ evening celebrations,” and in how 
many the celebration is in the morning. ‘The increase or 
decrease under each of these heads for the year 1872 is given. 

Prince Napoleon and Princess Clotilde are residing in the 
royal palace in Milan. 

The reception of the Duc d’Auuale as a member of the 
French Aeademy will take place during the first forinight in 
April. His sponsors will be M..Thiers avd M. Guizot. 

A Chicago evening paper talks learnedly of ‘‘ Mr. Shaks- 
peare’s dramatization of Richelieu.” 

The importation of tobacco from China is decidedly a 
novelty, and therefore it is worthy of record that during the 
past month there have been received large arrivals of this 
description of tobacco. It is used in some measure as a sub- 
stitute for Turkey, which it resembles in appearance, though 
not equal in quality. ‘The leaf is quite yellow, and is almost 
void of flavor. At present it might, perhaps, be premature to 
speculate as to the probability of a Jarge trade being done 
between England and China in tobacco; but the imports 
which have come to hand show, at any rate, that the Celestials 
can cultivate the weed pretty successfully. 


We learn from the New Orleans Picayune that a Texas meay 
company has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
preserved meats and meat extracts. ‘Thousands of bullocks 
are utilized annually for an export trade without affecting the 
price of stock in Texas, since there are about 10,000,000 head 
of cattle in the State. ‘The natural increase in the present 

erds supplies more animals than can be utilized profitably by 
any process keretofore in, use for preserving and transporting 
meat. 

Dr. Louvel has been awarded a prize of #400 by the French 
Academy of Sciences, for designing an apparatus for keeping 
grain in a vacuum, or rather within a vessel in which the air 

8 so rarefied as to kill any granivorous insect. 
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Frost has split the fruit troes in some parts of Illinois. 

On the 15th ult., the annual exhibition of canaries and 
British and foreign cage birds was opened at the Crystal Palace, 
and remained for inspection until the 20th instant. The show 
was larger than on any previous occasion, ani comprised 
nearly 1,100 specimens. 

The Detroit Free Press computes that there are now on the 
lakes not less than 5,429 steamers, sailing vessels and barges, 
having an aggregate capacity of 717,290 tons, and a total value 
of $53,343,000. 

Hunboldt, in his ‘‘Cosmos,” states that the Chinese had 
magnetic carriages with which to gnide themselves across the 
great plains of Tartary, 1,000 years before our era, on the 
principle cf the compass, 

The Chinese mandarins in Canton have adopted a new 
method of punishing criminals for slight offences. They inflict 
a fine, which if the prisoner is unable to pay, they cut off bis 
pigtail, which appendage has a market value of about $1,50 
for the European bair market. 

Dr. Andrew Combe suffered constantly from organic and 
incurable disease, yet this hopeless invalid produced half a 
dozen volumes of popular science, which are still read with 
great interest. 

Punch wishes to know what is the difference between fixed 
stars and shooting stars. The answer is that the one are suns, 
and the other darters. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Irish Univer :ity bill was rejected in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday by a majority of three vctes. 

The scene in the House when the defeat of the Ministry was 
announced, was indescribable. ‘The excitement in the gallery 
and on the floor was intense, while the opponents of the 
measure indulged in tumultuous cheers over its rejection. 

Among the distinguished personages in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, which was crowded during the debate, were their 
Royal Hignnesses the Prince of Wales, Princess Louise and 
Prince Christian. 

The Scotch and Welsh members supported the bill. 
Catholics were unanimous in tbeir opposition to it. 

After the announcement of the result Mr. Gladstgne arose 
and said: **The vote just given is certainly of a grave 
character. As the House never wishes to continue its delib- 
erations when the existence of the government is in doubt, I 
move an adjournment unul Thursday.” The motion was 
carried. 

Mr. Gladstone waited on Queen Victoria at Buckingham 
Palace at noon on Wednesday to tender bis resignation. It is 
probable that Mr, Disraeli will be summoned to form a new 
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Mr. Henry Lester Horn, the oldest midshipman in the 
British service, died on the 18th ult., at his residence, No. 245 
Beresford-street, Newington, Surrey, of bronchitis, after an 
illness of a few days, in his eighty-first year. He joined Her 
Majesty's ship Intelligent on the 2ist of December, 1807, as 
midshipman. Was in Dungeness East Roads during tke great 
gale in the early part of 1808, when they dragged with all the 
anchors down as far as Dover, and safely got into the Downs. 
Shortly after he received a sword thrust through the arm in a 
brush with a privateer off Dunkerque. During the battle of 
Corunna, in January, 1809, he was with thafleet, disembarking 
the sick and wounded. He was severely wounded in the left 
leg, while in charge of the pinnace, in an attempt to cut out 
some merchantmen in Quiberon Bay, when every man in the 
boat was either killed or wounded by the batteries suddenly 
opening fire. The hospital surgeon at Plymonth decided upon 
amputation, but being placed under tbe late Sir Astley Cooper, 
be saved the limb, and was shortly afterward pensioned off. 
{n 1814 he was appointed clerk to Capt. Richbell, at the 
rendezvous, Tower Hill, till the peace of 1815. His father, 
Lieut. James Horn, when stationed at Gravesend in charge of 
the press-gang during the mutiny at the Nore, performed the 
important and hazardous service of carrying a dispatch from 
the Lords of the Admiralty to the admiral, whieh resulted in 
the termination of the mutiny and opsning of the navigation 
of the Thames. For this he received a silver salver from the 
— of the City of London, with their thanks engraved 

ereon. 


A testimonial banquet was given in London on Thursday 


evening to the Hon. Peter John Locke King, an eminent 
English politician and ber of Parli t. Five hundred 





} 
presons were present, including the Right Hon. William E. 
Gladstone, the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, Secretary 
of State for War. A number of speeches were delivered. 
That by Mr. Gladstone is the occasion of much comment. In | 
the course of his remarks the Premier adverted to the Irish 
Education bill recently introduced in Parliament, and inti- 
mated that the Government would gladly accept all valuable 
amendments, and would even consent to modifications which 
wonld not better the bill in order to avoid the adoption of any 
worse measure. In concluding his remarks upon the subject 
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several of the provinces relating to the representation of the 
people in Parliament. A measure for this purpose and one 
for trial of controverted elections will be submitted to your 
consideration, 

Your attention will be invited to measures for the amend- 
ment of the laws relating to pilots, to salvage, and to the 
Trinity Houses of Montreal and Quebec, as well as for the 
improvement of the laws generally affecting our merchant 
shipping. Experience has shown that the duties now per- 
formed in the offices of the Secretary of State and Secretary 
for the Provinces may be readjusted with advantage to the 
public service. A bill on the subject will be laid before you. 

Bills will be presented you relating to the criminal law, 
weights and measures, and to amend and consolidate the in- 
spection laws. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons: [ have given direc- 

tions that the accounts of the past and first six months of the 
present. financial year shall be laid before you without delay. 
You will be gratified to learn that the fiuances of the Dominion 
are In a prosperous condition ; that there is no reason to doubt 
that the revenue will be sufficient to meet all contemplated 
charges upon it. The estimates for the ensuing year which 
will be submitted to you have been prepared with as much 
regard to economy as is possible with efficiency of the public 
service, and I venture to hope that you will be of opinion that 
the supplies which my Government will ask you to vote can 
be granted without inconvenience to the people. 
Honorable gentlemen of the Senate, gentlemen of the House 
of Commons: Many of the subjects I have enumerated are of 
the greatest importance. It is with full confidence in your 
patriotism and wisdom Icommend them to your considera- 
tion, and I trust that a gracious Providence may guide your 
counsels in whatever way may best promote the happiness of 
the people of Canada and the welfare of the Empire at large. 


A telegram from Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, 
siates that the Government there has dissolved the Legisla- 
ture. and gone to the country on the Confederation question. 

A special dispatch from Fort Garry, Manitoba, tothe ‘Toronto 
Globe, says: ** Immense excitement prevails in Winnepeg, 
owing to the fact that it was sought to pass a bill through the 
Legislature which would have let the Hudson Bay Company 








Mr. Gladstone said: ‘When the hour for the dissolution of 
the Ministry arrives we will be ready to retire, but we will not | 
needlessly abandon our posts.” 

The doom of bronze, as a material for rifled guns, bas, says | 
the London Duily News, been sealed. The manufacture of | 
7-pounders in that metal for mountain and boat service has 
been now given up, and orders have been issued for the con-| 
struction of steel 7-pounders instead. The failure of bronze | 
has been a great disappointment to its advocates, who only a| 


few years ago were full of confidence in the perfection of their 
favorite material. 











Ministry. 

The Glode, in its issue of Wednesday afternoon, says 
Mr. Gladstone's audience with the Queen, at Buckinghaw | 
Palace, lasted half an hour. The result is not yet kuown in| 
London. 


The will of Lord Lytton is dated Nov. 25, 1869. After giving | 
special directions as to the examination of his body, in order | 
to prevent the possibility of his being buried while in a trance, 
and directing that he should be interred in the family mauso- 
Jenn: at Knebworth, that any epitaph should be written in the | 


and other landed proprietors off with the payment cf one- 
third the usual texation on their lands. An indignation meet- 
ing was held and a committee appointed to plead at the Bar of 
the House, whither they were followed by 400 people. The 
bill was ultimately thrown out on a technicality. On account 
of the ruling of the Speaker, he was decoyed from his house 
at midnight and administered a coat of tar. The Government 
bas offered 31,000 reward for the conviction of the perpetra- 
tors. Fearing further breaches of the peace, a military guard 
has been placed over the Parhament House.” 


THE CONTINENT. 


A terrible explosion occurred March 7 in a cartridge mann- 
factory at Fort du Mont Valerien. It is reported that 109 
persons were injured. 














| English language, and that the cost of his funeral should be| _ A special dispatch from Berlin to the London Zimes says the 
A later$telegram, dated March 15, says: The London jour- (limited to the modest expenses usual in the interment of a| Government ot France has cficially given Germany financial 
nals of this morning comment at great length on the defeat of| private gentleman, the testator appointed bis son, the present | guarantees for the payment at the designated time of the last 
the government on the Irish University Education bill, and | Lord Lytton, Secretary of the Embassy at Paris, his sole ex-| milliard of francs of the war indemnity, and that negotiations 
speculate upon the course Mr. Gladstove will pursue. ecutor and residuary legatee. With Lo:d Lytton is joined, as| between the two Governments for the entire evacuation ot 
& The 7Yncs says the Cabinet will probably resign to-day, and trustee of some of the pecuniary bequests, (which are nume- | French territory by German troops at an early day have 





Mr. Disraeli will be called by ber Majesty to form a new) rous, and altogether amount to about £14,000.) Mr. John | already been commenced. 


Ministry, in which event Parliament will be dissolved and 
general elections ordered before July. 
The Jost says the government bas not detern.ined whether | 


Forster, the friend and biographer of Charles Dickens, wbo | 


peer. Among the legatees are all his Lordship's old servants. | 


Seven of the Comwittee of the ten memLers of the French 


| was also fur many years tbe intimate friend of the deceased | National Assembly, to which the bill approving the Anglo- 


French Commercial Treaty was referred, are hostile to the 


it will resign or dissolve the Parliament and appeal to the| ‘There are only two specific bequests—one to Mr. Forster, of! measure. 


country. | 

The vote on Mr. Gladstone's bill was a great surprise to the 
Cabinet and the Liberal members of the House of Commons. 
The latter are desirous of upholding the Ministry by a vote of 
confidence. } 

Col. Edgerton Leigh, the Conservative candidate, bas been | 
elected member of the British Parliament for Mid-Cheshire. | 

The small-pox prevails to an alarming extent in Chatham. 

The police on Friday morning arrested, in London, a woman | 
who is known to be the accomplice and paramour of Warren, | 
the principal in the heavy forgeries on the Bank of England. 
The sum of $13,570 in gold was found in her apartments. | 
Tho woman gave her name as Ellen Burnham, and when the | 
money was discovered, exclaimed, ** That money is not mine.” | 
She was committed to prison for examination. Noyes, the| 
clerk of the forgers, who is now in custody, was brought before | 
court, and, after examination, was remanded for a week. 

There was to be lately an investigation of a most remarkable 
“incident” in England. ‘The attention of the President of the | 
Board of Trade bas been called to the death of James Harris, 
an engine cleaner on the Great Western Railway, who was 
burned to death in the fire box of an empty engine. He had 
been at work 36 hours without relief; exhausted with 


the model of an Indian temple, which visitors to Knebworth 

may remember to have seen in the drawing-room ; and one to 

Lady Sherborne, of a diamond ring, which belonged to Lord | 
Lytton’s mother, from whom he inherited the name of Lytton | 
and the estate at Knebworth. The personality has been sworn | 
under £80,000, 





THE N1W DOMINION. } 


The second Parliament of the Dominion assembled on) 
the (th inst. After the usual ceremonies the Governor- | 


General delivered the following speech : \U 


Honorable Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons: 
Iu addressing for the first time the Parliament of Canada, | 


desire to express the satisfaction I feel in resorting to) 


I 


| your advice and assistance, as well as my deep sense of my 


own good fortune in being permitted to associate myself! 
with you in your labors and aspirations for the welfare of 
this Dominion. I rejoice to tifnk that wy assumption of | 
office should have taken place at a period when the pros- 
pects of the country are so full of promise; when peace 
aud amity prevail among all neighboring nations, and when | 


The French Government has, up to this date, paid to Ger- 
many 3,500,000,000 francs on account of the war indemnity. 

The report current in Paris on the 5th inst. that M. Thiers 
was seriously ill, proves to bave been untrue. The President 
was only slightly indisposed, and it wes subsequently an- 
nounced that he had recovered. 

The total number of options for French nationality in Upper 
Alsace, recognised by the German Government as valid, is 
9,053, out of nearly 92,000. 

Prince Bismarck made a powerful speech on Monday in the 
*pper House of the Prussian Diet in support ef the bill limit- 
ing the powers of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Prince Frecerick Charles of Prussia has bestowed the pecn- 
niary dotation conferred upon him at the conclusion of the 
Franco-German war, upon regiments that served under his 
command in the campaigns ef 1864, 1566, and Is70. Abont 
30 regimerts benefit by this munificent gift, invested for the 
assistance of non-commissioned officers and re-enlisters. 

Through the orders of the police authorities the strike of the 
cabmen at Berlin has been brought to an end, greatly to the 
relief of the public. 


The master printers throughout Germany on Saturday locked 


fatigue, he crept into the empty fire-box of the engine he| so many indications are afforded of the success with which | out all their employees who are Unionists. 


had been cleaning and fell asleep. Soon after the stoker 
came to light the engine fire, and, not suspecting that the| 
lad was there, threw a shovelful of blazing coal over him 
and burned him to death. 

The enormous rise in the price of coals may be very 
alarming, but when a mass meeting of the people to take 
into consideration and devise means of relief was called for 
the 20th ult., in Trafalgar-square, only between 200 and 
300 pe sons attended. A Mr. Elliott made a speech, charg- 
ing the owners of the mines with conspiring to rob the work- 
men and to enrich themselves. The meeting, however, in 
enthusiasm 18 well as numbers, was a bad failure. 

It was made known at a recent meeting of a British company 
which is in difficulties, that a Mr. Hartmont and a Mr. H. G. 
Lawson visited Santo Domingo in 186%, and obtained from 
the Government there a concession for guano from the 
Island of Alta Vela, one condition being that Hartmont and 
Co. should export thence at least 10,000 tons a year. The 
company in question paid $325,000 for this concession, and 
now cowplains that it was voidable, if not void, at the time 
of purchase, because the minimum quantity of guano had 
not been exported. Mr. Hartmont explained at the meeting 
that he offered $1,250,000 for the assets of the company, 
including the title to Alta Vela, and held that the contract 
is virtually good and valid. 

Viscount Ossington (John Evelyn Denison) died on March 
6 in the seventy-third year of his age. @ was a member of 
Parliament almost continuously from 1823 to 1872, and was 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1857 to the year of his 
retirement. 


The death of the Right Hon. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry, 
member of Parliament for Tyrone, is also announced. He was 
seventy-two years old, 


Canada herself is consolidating her political unity and de- | 
veloping her material resources. In accordance with a de- | 
cision of Parliament, and to carry into effect the legisla-| 
| tion of last session, I have caused a charter to bs granted 
to a body of Canadian capitalists for the construction of a| 
| Pacific railroad. The company now formed has given assnu- | 
rapces that this great work will be vigoronsly prosecuted, | 
‘and the favorable state of the money market in England | 
affords every hope that satisfactory arrangements may be | 
made for the required capital. Papers and correspondence | 
relating to this subject will be laid before you. 
During last year surveys for the improvement and exten- 
sion of our system of canals, for which approprietions were 
wade last session, have been in active preparation, ard I 
}am glad to inform you that the plans and specifications for | 
| the enlargement of the Welland and the construction of the 
Baie Verte Canals have been completed, and the work can | 
be now put under contract. Surveys for the St. Lawrence | 
Canal will be finished in time to commence work at the 
opening next year. This will insure the completion of all | 
these great undertakings at the same period. _It is gratifying 
to know that the efforts made to encourage immigration have 
met, in a great measure, with success, and the number seeking | 
bomes in Canada have been greatly augmented during the last | 
year. Ido not doubt your readiness to make ample provision 
for the steadily increasing stream of settlers that may hereafter 
be expected to add to the population, wealth, and strength of 
the Dominion. 
Dominion approaches completion, and this would, therefore, 
seem a fitting time to provide for the establishment of a proper 
system for the accurate collection and scientific arrangement 
of statistical information. I commend this subject to your 
attention. It is important that provision should be made for 
| the consolidation and amendment of the laws now in force in 


The Germans of Berlin are ridiculing the inaugurel address 
of President Grant. 

On March 10th, the anniversary of the death of Mazzini, a 
deputation of democrats attempted to vsit his tomb; the 

lice interfered; a riot was imminent; troops were called 
out, and order was restored. 

The Pope, replying to an address presented to him on Sat- 
urday, said that reconciliation with the Italian Government 
was impossible. God would punish the invaders of his do- 
minions. As Catholic’ were ever immovable in their faith, he 
had the utmost confidence in the ultimate triumph of the 
Church. 

The ex-King of Spain arrived in Turin on Saturday, and was 
welcomed with extraordinary enthusiasm by the people. The 
King has appointed him Lieutenant-General in the Italian 
army. 

The Spanish Republic is having a hard time of it. While 
the Carlists are destroying railroads the Federalists are orga- 
nising a revolutionary committee in Madrid. Some twenty- 
two of the Spanish provinces demand the dissolution of the 
Assembly. Catalonia threatens to set up an independent 
government for herself. As also does Andalusia 

The Dowager Queen Pauline, mother of the King of War- 


temberg, died on Monday, aged 73 years. She wasa daughter 


{of Duke Louis of Wartemberg, and married ber cousin, King 


The compilation of the first census of the | Waltene 5, See eee es Soe. 


A tramway between Lisbon and Cintra, in Portugal, will be 
opened to public travel in a fortnight. 

A special dispatch from Berlin to the London Times says 
many Russian officers and diplomatists have left St. Peters- 
burg for Central asia, and it is probable that the Khivan cam 

| Paign will begin at an early day. 
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NEW YORK BANKER S 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE «& CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 








MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 


20 Wart Street, & 41 Lomparp STREET, Lonnon. 


TIENRY CLEWS « CO., 


32 WALL STREET. 


WIHILTE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETITERBEE & WATSON, 





of lending banker's bills against stock collate- 
rals. 

Tt is strange, says the Shipping List, that 
there are people to be found who oppose the 
repeal of the usury law upon the statute books 
of this State—a law that nobody obeys. The 
legal rate is seven per cent., but probably 
there are a hundred transactions a day at a 
higher or alower rate toone at seven per 
cent. It is not pretended that the law is 
enforced, and there are few men in active 
business, however strongly they may be theo- 
retically in favor of enforcing it, who would 
violate it to-morrow with no more compunc- 
tion than they would have about doing any 
other act in ordinary business life? In the 
face of such experience it is perhaps a metter 
cf very little consequence besides consistency 
whether the law is repealed or not, but since 
the question has been raised it is to be hoped 
that the legislature will set itself right in the 
matter. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has directed 
the Comptroller of the Currency to decide 
that five per cents of 1881 ure to be the only 
bonds received in substitution for others as 
security for national Lank notes. 


The establishment of a Law and Collection 
Agency by Mr. Gazzam, at 229 Broadway, is 
an important event to business men in this 
city. Mr. Gazzam has selected competent 
and trustworthy agents throughout the 
States, and merchants, manufacturers, and 
traders will find it to their interest to avail 


1 deg. below ; highest, 31 deg. above ; abso- 
lute lowest, early in the morning of the 2d. 
17 deg. below. . 

At Fargo, on the western border of Minne- 
sota, in the open prairieof Red River Valley, 
the range of the thermometer in January was 
as follows: Average, 6 deg. above; lowest, 
16 deg. below ; highest, 31 deg. above zero; 
absolute lowest, early in the morning of the 
9h, 30 deg. below zero. At Fargo, in Feb- 
rary, to the 15th, the average was 11 deg 
above; lowest, 10 deg. below; highest, 33 
deg. above; absolute lowest, on the Ist, 10 
deg. below zero. ’ 

n the Rocky Mountains east of the main 
divide, at Bozeman, near the highest eleva- 
tion of the northern Pacific route, from the 
5th to the 25th of January inclusive, the 
aveluge temperature was 35 deg. above zero ; 
lowest, 22 deg. above ; highest, 40 deg. above : 
absolute lowest, early in the morning of the 
23d, 16 deg. above zero. Jt is noticeable how 
much milder the weather has been at Boze- 
man, near Fort Ellis, and about 5,000 feet 
above the sea, than in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, near the level of the lakes. The 
farmers of Western Montana began thei: 
spring ploughing in the latter part of January. 
the winter in that section being considered 
over, and the roads were dry and dusty. : 

On the western slope of the Rocky Mour, 
tains, in Eastern Washington Territory, the 
local papers state that the farmers of Walla 
Walla valley were ploughing their fields on 
the 26th of January, though the early part o 








taemselves of the facilities of this institution 
for the adjustment and settlement of collec- 
tions. It is highly recommended by Icading 
financiers of this city. 


The number of ships despatched from 





12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN «& CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. Cc. KAUFFMAN. 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tavkspar P. M., March 13, 1878. 


Affairs in Wall street have assumed a more 
quiet aspect, the high rates for money pre- 
cluding the majority of outside speculators 
from investing in their favorite specialties. 
The announcement that the Secretary of the 
Treasury intended to issue a part of the 44 
millions of currency held in reserve, imparted 











San Francisco with Wheat from the com- 
|mencement of the California harvest year, 
| July 1st, 1872, to February 15th, 1873, 
reached 253, carrying 7,300,463 centals, leav- 
jing, it is estimated, about 2,225,000 centals of 
| the surplus yet to go forward, requiring a fleet 
jof some 100 vessels, of which 38 were in 
| port, and about 140 on the way there, part of 
|them under engagement. With the prospect 
| of another overwhelming crop, the Califor- 
nians are concerned with the question of 
| where the tonnage necessary for its removal 
jis to come from. The San Francisco Bulletin, 
however, thinks there need be no fear on that 
score. It says :—‘ The munificent rates paid 
| during the current season have advertised the 
/port of San Francisco more generally and 
favorably than for any preceding year, and 
| there will be strenuous efforts to send as many 
_ vessels to the Pacific Ocean during the next 
six or nine months as possible. These will 
|come ont with cargoes for Central and South 
America, Mexico, California, Oregon, the 
China Seas, Australia and the Pacific Islands. 
The increased steam transportation of Tea 
from China and Japan will relieve many sail 
vesscls hitherto employed in that trade, thus 
augmenting the supply for Wheat and other 
products. A very strong incentive for vessels 


a bullish feeling to the market, but as it is; to seek this port, as already remarked, will be 
now stated that the amount would not exceed | found in the remunerative rates paid and the 
three millions unless the pressure became quick despatch given. 


greater, there is a visible reaction in yester- 
diy’s prices. The ministerial crisis in Eng- 
land has cansed censols to fall 14 and 14, but 
other securities are well sustained. Money 
is nominally at 7 per cent. gold, but for call 
loans on stocks the rate has been from a 
sixteenth to a thirty-second of one per cent. 
perdiem. Discounts are quiet at 10 and 12 
per cent. for prime double names. Gold is 
steady at 115 and 1, with very restricted 
operations. Foreign exchange is nominally 
at 108 for prime 60 days, and 108%, at sight 
with concessions on these quotations. Gov- 
ernments are active and firm, and at the 
close the stock. market was buoyant under 
more important transactions. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 
















Mar. 6. Mar. 13. 
American Gold...........:154.@ — 15:5] — 
Del. Lack. & Western —- @-— —- @- 
Erie ...... cevccrveree OS @ CBZ Hy @ OY 

Erie preferred ......... — @— _ & — 
ree -- @- 134 7 
Illinois Central... -- @- — ®— 
Lake Shore _.. -...-- BE@Q WY 953g 95% 
Michigan Central : a@- — @- 
N. Y¥. Central and H.....1027;0, 103 1054 @G105*, 
N.Y.C. & H. Scrip..... — @— @ - 
Northwestern oeee = OB— @- 

. : “rn p! oe eo io —- @-— 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 45K 455, 4% 46% 
Pacific Mail... . : HG WS S774 
Pittsburg —- @- _ _ 
Rock Island 134q@ — 1157,@116 
Reading — @-— —- @- 
St. Paul — @— 5 
=. Paul preferred —- @-— 

‘nion Pacitic. 35°. 3D 
Wabash : < 4 * 

Western eas ‘ 

Adams Ex} — @ 

Ameri M oo = Ga con. a aa 
U.S. Express. .-—- @ - @-—- 
Wells, Fargo... -- @- —- @— 


The continued money pressure, after the 
necessity for contraction on the part of the 
banks bas passed, is a source of no little dis- 
appointment. Although the bank statement 
shows a rising average, it is apprehended that 
there will be little decided relief from the city 
banks before the middle of April, and to this 
may be added the fear that the operation of 
borrowing sitty days credits on London has 


been carried about as far as prudence on the | 
part of the bankers issuing their credits will | day: 


allow, and that even the renewal of existing 
engagements may be rendered difficult unless 
a more decided improvement should be felt 
in the exchange market, than has so far taken 


The British Board of Trade returns for 
January show that the exports of British and 
Irish produce were valued at £20,298,547, as 
compared with £18879,980 in the corres- 
ponding month of 1872—an increase of £1,- 
418,567, or 74 per cent. But the imports of 
the month decreased, the amount being $27,- 
397,673, aguinst $30,590,791 in the corres- 
;ponding month of 1872—a diminution of 
£3,193,118, or 1014 per cent. The diminution 
appears to be pretty equally distributed over 


the various leading articles of import. The | 


increase of the exports is to some extent an 
_iucrease of quantity as well as value. There 
|is a great discrepancy between quantity and 
value in the case of coal, the quantity ex- 
ported having fallen from $42,328 tons to 
709,227 tons, a fall of five per cent., while the 
| value has risen from, £469,628 to £834,598, or 
}about 80 per cent. The average price of coal 
exported in January was rather over 20s. per 
| ton. 


WINTER ALONG THE NORTHERN Pacrric 
Raitroap.—Mr. W. Milnor Roberts, Chief 
Engineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
in a letter dated Februr ry 27, 1873, makes the 
following authentic statement : 

On the finished line across Minnesota, from 

| Duluth to Fargo, the road bas been run all 
winter with remarkable regularity and free- 
| dom from snow difficulties. There bas heen 


Road this winter than on the roads east of it 
to Chicago and New York. Considerable 
snow bas fallen in eastern Minnesota this 
winter, but there has not been an unusual 
} amount in the western part of the State and 
across Dakota. The occasional snow fences | 
opposite the excavations have served their 
purpose well. 

In common with the rest of the country 
and with Enrope, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and | 
the entire Northw:st have had a most unu- | 
sual winter season. There have been some | 
days of very severe weather, but it was quite 
as cold about the same period in most of the 
Eastern States. 

{In January, at Duluth, the thermometer | 
ranged as follows during the middle of the 
Average, 12 deg. above zero ; lowest on 
the 9th, when it was 8 deg. below zero : 
highest, 22 deg. above, on the 20th. Abso. 
lute lowest, early in the morning of the 28th, 
25 deg. below zero. At Duluth, in February, 


place since the discontinuance of the practice; to the 15th, average, 20 deg. above; lowest, | 




















{ 
winter had been, as elsewhere, unusually cold 
for the region. 

The winter climate along the Pacific Divis 
ion of our road, between the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound, which is in regular daily 
operation, may be inferred from the fact that 
at Portland, Oregon, the average temperature 
for January was 45 deg. above zero; the 
highest was 58 deg. and the lowest 34 deg 
above. Snow fell on one day, the 2d, to a 
Jepth of two and a half inches. Grass has 
been green throughout the winter about Pu- 
get Sound, and several varieties of flowers 
were in bloom out of doors in January and 
February. 

Our experience on the finished line, and 
authentic reports from the remainder of the 
route, satisfy me that the Northern Pacific 
Road, if completed from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound, would have been kept in regu- 
lar operation the entire distance the last win- 
ter without difficulty. 


During a recent discussion before the Far- 
mers’ Club of Oakland, California, as to 
whether gold mining pays, one of the mem- 
| bers affirmed that it does not, that every dol - 
‘lar of gold that has been produced in that 
| State has cost from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half. He asserted that while the gold pro- 
duct of 1872 was only twenty millions of 
dollars, there were 50,000 persons employed 
in the business whose wages alone amounted 
to $37,500,000. The incorrectness of these 
figures is shown conclusively by the San 
Francisco press. There are not mor2 than 
30,000 men employed in gold mining, of 
whem 18,000 are Chinese. At $625 a year, 
which is a liberal average, the wages paid out 
would be eightcen and three-quarter millions 
of dollars, and would leave a million and a 
quarter for other expenses. The profits of 
gold mining for 1872 were therefore cer- 
tainly not great, but in other years there 
would be more money made by the business. 
It is nevertheless true, a3 the Alta California 
points out, that but for the gold fever the 
Pacific coast would never have been peopled 
as it has been, and the enormously great and 
|ineredsing agriculture of California would 
not have been developed with anything like 
the rapidity that has been observed. 

—_—g——___ 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN, 
$5,000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER 
EST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
| OCTOBER. 


| THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern 
| end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapid] 

_sold last Summer, IS NOW FINISHED, 
| and will be opened for business, in connection 
| with the TOLEDO AND WABASH and 
,other Western Roads at a very early day. 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





U.S. Obligations, 






Ualifornia 7s, ‘77 nog Pere pees ee 
Georgia 6s, FR COUPOR.........5 


7 WE" ee 
Mlinois Canal Bonds, °70....... 























The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTII- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now | 
being rapidly built, and the Company expect | 


aX less necessary delay on the Northern Pacific it to be finished during the present year. | 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when 
completed through, will be of immense ad- | 
vantage to the shipping interests of the Great | 
West, being Level, Straight and thirty-three | 
miles Shorter than any other route. Having | 
connections with all the lines running into | 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, 
and under the management of some of the 
most experienced railroad operators of the 
country, its success is rendered a certainty, 
and its Bonds must be a safe and poottablc 
investment. It makes the shortest and best 
connections going West, both at Toledo and 
Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 
Bond on any through Trunk line now of. 
fered. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No, 27 Pine-st. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st, 


! 








Oe Disccsees sini oe 
Arkansas 7s,L. R & F.S.Em......) 








Bid. | Ask. 


Louisiana 6s.... 524 
do  new..... | , 
Michigan 6s, "73—"83 . Ls) 
Missouri 6s, coup... _. i a 
“do 6s, H. & St. Jos | wi 
N Carolina 6s old.. | aah 
G) 6s new . i 
Cee es. "U6... «2... oa : 
South Carolina 6s...... | &O 
Tennessee 6s. ...... | 14% 
do new Bonds TA 
Virginia '65.... ea EEE ge 
eee eer 
Rallroad Bonds. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....) joa 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage.... | oF 
do 2d mortgage pref 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mor 307 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort... ... 974 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds........ 100 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts 1083 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund ‘ 100 
do Ist mortgage... ant coe 
do Income...... ota . 
Chicago & Milwaukee 1st mort --| 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fand...; . 
do — Ist mort serseeee] 933% 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... 102 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F 95 
do mort...... ” 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund 1°3 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort "1 
do 2d mort...) 77 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort Be) ease 
o 2d mort 4 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... ¥ 
Erie 1st mort. extend . | 300 
do tet mort. end................ ai 
Galena & Chic. ext. ............... S 
do 2d mort. 
Great Western 1st mort., ‘88 | Oy 
o 2d mort., ‘'93........ Re 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. LandGr. | ag 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert | @ 
Harlem Ist mort. 7#........ ORM 

do 1stmort.and Sinking Fund. | 2 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. "AS... . ot 
Illinois Central 7 °75..... . . 

c yestern .. ne 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882 : Pik 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7sSink Fund...) jgay 

do do 2d mort.....| 96s, 
Morris & Es#ex 1st mort eval : 
do 2d mort | 06M 
New Jersey Central 2d mort a 
0 new 
New York Central 6s, °83 | ay” 
do 6s, Sub'n ; 66 
do i he ee eR a 
New York & New Haven 6s. | “gs 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort oF 
do consol. . 93 
Panama.. ica Lisgit 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. lst mort......) jog” 
o do 2d mort 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 4a 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Mixsouri 
gamer & Tol. 1st mort. "9 4 
eee 
St. Louis & Tron Monntain 98 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony 3% 
do  Istmort. ext , a 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 94 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, ts... 83 
do Land Grants, 7s ai 
do Income, 10s..... al 
Alt. & Terre Hante 
do preferred pe 
Boston, Ve-2urd & Erie | 4 
Chicago & Alton ae 1 432°" 
cou oO an referred .. 14 
y o & N, Western R24" 
we preferred. ate 
Chicago & Rock Island satan } 110% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 133 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin. WO 
Cleveland & Pittsburg. ..... B96 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central af 1g 
Del. Lack. & Western 5, 
Dubuque & Sioux City 934 
ee.. 651 
do referred oe a 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 7 334 
o preferred weete Hh) coe 
oe. sesstene st» ; i 

0 preferre 25 
Joliet & ae = 
Illinvis Centra : ‘ | 420 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| as 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred... ° 

do 2d preferred } 
Michigan Central ... aaton ar 
Milwaukee & St. Pani. . 6%, 
do preferred rey 4 
Morris & Exsex +4 
New Haven & Hartford eee 141 
New Jersey. ... rr eee | 1244 
N. Y. Central & Hud-on River. 044 | 
do S rip Certificate... Resid 
| 
| 
Coal Stocks. 
American Coal Co. 63% | 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co | 92 
Delaware & Hndson Canal | 446 
Peunsylvania Coal Co 
Spring Mountain Coai. | 60 
Miscellaneous, 
Bentie WG. .0..02005- 5000 153g | 
B ston Water Power. eae re | 
COMtOB CO.....cecereeceeeeeeceeee -| 1% 
ag ng aateatacy A. ee 
Wells, Fargo Express........ ... | 97 
American Express... eesverseee os Thx 


Eg EE ee ee pe [ocr 
RS Saree 
a Ye fo eee 13834 
re 
C. 8. 62, 5-204, *62 coup. ithe 
CU. S. 68, 5-208, °64 coup.. 835%; 
. 68, 5-208, 65 conp.. bw 
s. 5-208, "67 coup.. 163% 
, 5-208, "68 coup. 18, | 
. 58, 10-408, coup.... | 110%, } 
| ; 
|  } 
State Bonds. | | 
| , 
New York Reg'd Bonnty Loan... | 104% | 
o coupon do 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 105 
Alabama Se.......:... we 
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ATLANTIC 
MYTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24, 18738. 

(BH THE TR 8, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF PE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE | 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON | 
THE 31st DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... 
Premiums on Polici ics not marked off 1 
January, 1872... 








No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; 10° upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 





nary, 1872, to 41st December, 1872...... ” $5, 776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 

SRS Paslad,. ... ccccccses $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expeuses.... 1 $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the > flieuinn Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stecks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 
Real Extate and Bonds and Mortgages. . 217, 00 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 2,755,374 14 
CIEL Scnoteweseechenses weeaweed 265, 8 


"Potal amount of Assets... . .......$15,571,206 13 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certific ete sto be produced at the time 
of pume nt aud cancellec 

A Dividend of FIFTY PERC ENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Flret of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


| The London Assurance Corporation 
| 


| $13,234,425. 


| 
| Loca CoMMITTEF. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 


| CHARLES M. FRY. 
Za No. &9 Wall Street. 
| 


FRAME, 


re UARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


‘| Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A, ROOS EV ae, of Roose velt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
—_ M. CONSTABLE. of Arnold, Constable 
‘0. 





TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonus, JosePH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, C. A. Hann, 


W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Cort, 

Jos1au O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cares H. Russet, 
Lowe. Ho.tprook, 
R. Warren Weston, 


James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascocx, 
Rost, B, Mytury, 
Gorvon W. Burnuam, 
Freperick CHauncy, 
Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, 


Manager, 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 











Roya. PuELps, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prixot, 
WiiuuM E. Dongs, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantet 8. MILuer, 
Wa. Sturers, 


Wii. H. Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuar.es P. Burpertt, 
Cuas. H. MarsHa.t, 
WituiaM E, Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mircui.y, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Boaent, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuarves D. Leverica. 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Yice-Pres’t 
~ AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, Chima and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
‘and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 
12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 





the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 ond accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is about completed, and 
the net earnings more than three times the 
interest 


on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO X SON 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





in the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate 
ance of good water 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! 
great Mining regions of W yomin 
and Nevada, being supplied by th 
Platte Valley 


. fertile soil, an abund 

The 
Colorado, Utah 

» farmers in the 


Soldiers entitied | - a Homestead of 160 
cres, 





TUS BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, 
markets and all the 
conntry 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition | 
of Descriptive p ’amphiet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere 

Address, 


conveniences of an old settled 


O. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


with good | 


MANHATTAN SAVIN 
INSTITUTION, 

644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 
New York, Dec. 26, 1872. 


Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FOURTH oy ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums that have remained on deposit for three or 


[as Ss 





| six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
| on and after the third Monday in January. 
All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 


the same as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 
Treasurer. 

IRD, Secretary. 


EDWARD SCHELL, 
Cc. F. ALVC 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
, - MAILS FOR EUROPE, 
ending Saturday, March 22, 1873, will close at 


this office «+n Wednesday, at 6 A.M., on Thnrsday, 
at 11 A.M., and on Saturday at 9 and 11 A.M. 


P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 


during the week 








HARE & LOCK Woop. 
No. 88 Watt STREET « 202 Broapway, New York. 








FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
ILOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


Mawnacers, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED 1803. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. fosmmman, | H.B.M. See L, Chairman. 
* a. L . Low & B 


ow, of A. A 
8. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Yaftray “e Co. 
RicmaRp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West — Street. 
oe Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Tas. Stuart, of J. &. of J. & J. Stuart. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t, 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2nd Vice-Pres‘t, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 





Twentieth Annual Report. 





JAN. 1, 1873. 
Beet cmeetn Mae. B BIR. oc ccc scvicccosezs $6,726,247 79 





Income, 1872: 
From premiums..... sai 731,083 4 
From interest and rents. 426, 028 34 3,157,111 76 
Total. . $9. 883,159 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims. . $867,094 73 
Paid Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies ...... $1,568,650 87 





Total Paid Polic y- -holders $2, 135.605 60 605 60 





Dividend on Stock 685 00 
Commissions, Taxes, , Legal 

and Medical Fees. . 257,066 50 
Rent, Furniture. Re-insur- 

ance,Stationery and Office 

~ —aaae peukaneeos S BS 


34 33 
Salaries. 50,750 45 2,819,021 88 


7,064,137 67 67 





Not Assets, Jan. 1, 1873.. 
As follows: 
Real Estate—cost 


$260,650 32 


Stocks and Bonds—cost .... 462,974 65 
Loans on Collaterals. 82,008 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 

OS EERE 2,465,413 38 
Cash on hand and in Bank. 38,164 18 


Premium Loans..... 
Furniture aad ail other As- 
sets in possession....... P 


3,746,973 T4 
7,953 20 





$7,064,137 67 


Accrued Interest and Rents $176,342 17 














Unpaid and Deferred Pre- 
miums.. Petalaiiva dk 607,085 14 
Cc lissions. 188,161 12 
Due from yon hanenenees 18,580 40 
Profit on Investments. ...... 45,584 40 1,035,753 23 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1873............ 8,099,890 90 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on all outstanding 
Policies, Dec. 31, 1872, Am- 


erican 44g per cent 763.483 2 
Losses ee not t yet due 187,914 39 
Capital Stock 100,000 00 7,051,397 68 





incbnhcicesie cain $1,048,493 22 


Surplus .... 
Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) to Total 
Income, 12.10. 

CHARLES M. HIBBARD, 


Actuary. 


MORTON, BLISS & co., 


€ meee NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 





> €: 
a 
{Maron 15, 1878. 
NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
OF 
NEW YORK, 
For the Year Ending 
December 31, 1872. ae 
CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary. 
OFFICES : 
320 & 322 orp saiaada N. Y. City. 
NET ASSETS, Dec. See $1,611,366 65 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums ... . $615,862 19 
For Interest, and 
Premium on Gold 105,019 01 
For Gain on Securi- 
ae 4,445 00 
For Reinsurance .. 5,000 00 
iioienir $2,341,693 12 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Policy-Holders— 
Claims by Death $129,697 00 
To Policy-Holders— 
Surrender values 
and Puchased Po- 
errs 93,386 95 — 


To Policy-Holders— 
Matured Endow- 


REE 10,000 00 
Tol Dividends ee 86,610 37 
To Licenses, Taxes, 
(ERC 0.777 01 
To Profit and Less 3.591 28 
To Reinsurance ... 7,497 16 
To Furniture ... 4,127 93 
ToPurch.of Agents 
muities...... 26,702 43 
To Difference in ex- 
chan’g Securities 625 00 
EXPENSES. 
Commissions on 
New Policies.... $18,444 41 
Commissions on re- 
newal of Polices. 24,406 46 
Medical Fees . 7,193 39 


Salaries of of allEm- 

loyes and Officers 
Forall otherExp’ses, 
inclusiveof Rents, 
Printing, Adver- 
tising, Postage of 
all the Agencies, 


25,913 45 








secured by bonds) 


Reserve, bein, 


All other liabilities 


There are no * 
course of collection, 
or items of * 
greater or less extent find 
ments of ALL LIFE CO 
| BROOKLYN LIFE 


or 











"$328,015 14 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders..... 


‘furniture, stationery. &c., 








Local, eneral, 
Special, Travel- 
ling, etc., etc... 63,211 05 e 
Total Expenses............... $139,768 76 
——_ 517,763 39 
NET ASSETS, * Dec. 31, 1872. $1,823,909 23 
Interest accrued, bug 
a eer $41,205 95 
Deferred Semi-An- 
nual and Quar- 
terly installments 
of ey rome om 
938,26, less highest 
ossible margin uy 
‘or collection, $4,- 
783... cevcessecs, Mee aD 
97,361 21 
TOTAL ASSETS, + Dec, 31, 1872... .. $1,921,270 44 
*Increase in NET ASSETS, $212,542 60. 
+The reader will particularly note that this amount 
of Assets does not contain one dollar of ‘ unpaid 
premiums,” or ** premiums in course of transmission’’ 
—items which, to the extent of hundreds of thou- = 
sands of dollars, almost universally characterize the 
statements and reports of Life Insurance Companies. 
BROOKLYN LIFE, 
In Account with its Policy-Holders. 
Balance Sheet, Dee. 31, 1872. 
ASSETS.* 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (secured 
mostly by city property valued at more 
than double the amount of loans)... $927,834 67 
Call Loans(secured byUnited States stocks) 20,200 09 
Call Loans (secured by Hanover Fire, La- 
mar Fire, and Bank of North America 
stocks) . 4,000 00 
United States Bonds (market value). 189,595 00 
State stocks (market value) ... 51,300 00 
Cash Quarterly and Semi- Annual Premi 
uma, deferred $60,938 26, less argue 
expense of collecting $4,783 .... 56,155 26 
Cash in Trust Company and Bank . 108) ay 40 
Cash on hand (in office)................... 5,359 97 
Premium Loans made to Polic y-holders on 
Policies in force (the amount on each be- 
ing very much less than the reserve re- 
quired on same, and constituting a full ia 
and acknowledge dlien onthe Policy).. 436,528 60 
Interest accrued, but not due.......... 41,205 95 
Cash Temporary Loans to Policy-holders 
(the Policies being held by the Com- : 
pany as collateral)..................... 6,576 78 : 
Ledger Balances (on open | accounts, and ! 


13,096 81 
$4,921,270 44 


LIABILITIES, 
the present Cash value of 
all the liabilities of the Company, com- 
puted according to the New York stand- 
ard of solvency at 434 per cent. interest$1, — as oo 
Losses reported, but not yet due 


hey 
2 1500 ¢ 
$2215534 44 


$1,921,270 44 


A dividend will he paid, available on the annual set- 
tlement of premiums due after March 1, 1873, to each 
participating Policy, in the proportion which such 
Policy contributed to the amount of divisible surplus. 


*Note particularly that these Assets only comprise 
such items as are of tangible and available value. 
“unpaid pre miums,” 


or* * preminms in 


“commuted commissions,” 
“such astoa 
lace in the Annual State- 
PANIES, EXCEPT THE 





